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FOREWORD 



This is one of a series of monographs prepared by the Historical Division that deals 
with the activities of Marine Corps units in World War II. Early in March, 1945, Colonel 
John Potts, at that time officer in charge of the Historical Division, arranged to send 
out historical teams to work with the various units of the III Amphibious Corps during 
the Okinawa Campaign. The mission of these teams was threefold: To observe and take 
notes on the operation; to interview as many officers and men of the participating units 
as possible; and to collect valuable orders, papers, and other documents pertinent to the 
campaign. Major Almet Jenks, USMCR, covered the III Amphibious Corps Headquarters, 
Captain Phillips D. Carleton, USMCR, went to the Sixth Marine Division, and Sergeants 
Paul Trilling and Kenneth Shutts were with the First Marine Division. 

This monograph is the work of Captain Carleton. While on Okinawa he lived with 
the men of the Sixth Marine Division, watched them fight and listened to their accounts 
of the action. He was with the Twenty Ninth Marines on Motobu Peninsula, the Twenty 
Second Marines during the fight for Naha, and spent considerable time with the Sixth 
Reconnaissance Company. Most of the material in this monograph is the result of 
Captain Carleton’s personal observations or was gained through his interviews with 
the officers and men who fought in the Okinawa battles. 

Within certain enforced limits this monograph is factual. No one individual can 
be everywhere at once, nor will his version of what happened during a given battle 
agree with everyone else’s version. In its present form this is a preliminary monograph; 
there are some parts that are not treated as comprehensively as is desired. It is hoped, 
therefore, that those persons who read it and have first-hand information which will 
make the story more complete and accurate, will forward their comments, constructive 
criticisms, and suggestions to the Historical Division within sixty days after the receipt 
of the monograph, so that it may be revised and published in a more finished form. 

HOWARD N. KENYON, Colonel, USMC ' 
Officer-in-Charge, Historical Division 
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In this monograph such numerical symbols as 1/29 or 3/4 
etc., are used sometimes instead of the more conventional 
designations, L e. (in this case) First Battalion, Twenty Ninth 
Marines, and the Third Battalion, Fourth Marines. The above 
symbols were often used in conversation, both during and after 
the operation. 
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CHAPTER I 



CHAPTER I 



BATTLES ON MOTOBU PENINSULA AND 
IN THE NORTH 

The 6th Marine Division was formed 7 September 1944, but though it was activated 
at that date, the units composing it were for the most part experienced and well-trained. 
The 22nd and the 4th Marines had been reinforced regiments. They had already worked 
together when as the First Provisional Brigade they had fought at Guam. The 29th 
Marines had been formed at Camp Lejeune and had been trained there, but the first 
battalion of the regiment had been formed from cadres of officers and men taken from 
the 2nd Division shortly after Tarawa; it had at first been called the 2nd Separate 
Infantry Battalion but on the way to Saipan its designation had been changed to the 
1st Battalion, 29th Marines, and attached to the 2nd Division it had fought notably. 
It was this battalion which had been first on the summit of Mt. Tapotchau. In large part, 
the Engineer Battalion, the Pioneer Battalion, the Tank Battalion, and the Artillery 
Regiment of the new division were formed from the reinforcing elements of the two 
original regiments. 

The 4th Marines, reinforced, activated 8 January 1944, was also formed from veteran 
units, the four Raider Battalions, when the Commandant of the Marine Corps decided 
to abolish both the Parachute and the Raider Battalions as such. The paratroopers 
had never been employed as air-borne troops; 1 the raider battalions had seen little 
of the service for which they were originally intended; that is, raids into enemy territory, 
but had become magnificently trained shock troops. The parachute battalions were 
deactivated and the members of them formed cadres within the newly formed 5th 
Marine Division. From the raider battalions was formed the regiment which took the 
name of the famous Marine Regiment that had been lost at Bataan. The 1st and 4th 
Raider Battalions became the 1st and 2nd Battalions of the new regiment, the 3rd 
Battalion remained as the 3rd, and the original 2nd Battalion became Weapons Company 
of the Regiment. The new regiment had as Commanding Officer, Colonel Alan Shapley 
(then Lt. Colonel), who had handled the 2nd Raider Regiment, Provisional, consisting 
of the 2nd and 3rd Raider Battalions during the Bougainville Operation. 2 Much of the 
original personnel still remained, though many officers and men had been sent home 
on rotation. Colonel Shapley had proceeded to build an esprit de corps and sense of 
unity into his new organization which had been formed from units each desperately 
proud of its own achievements. It was this new regiment which had taken the island of 
Emirau in the St. Matthias Group; this operation was bloodless, but a triumph of logistics 
and organization, since the plans for it had been formed and put into execution with 
astonishing speed. 3 On 21 July the regiment landed below Agat on Guam as part of the 
1st Provisional Brigade; the beaches were bloody — flanking guns and defences just inland 
piled up dead Marines; it stood off a terrific counterattack on the night of D-day, took 

iThe 1st Marine Parachute Division had landed on Gavutu and had also fought at Bougainville. The 2nd 
Marine Parachute Battalion had made the very successful diversionary raid on Choiseul Island on 27 
October 1943 to deflect the enemy’s attention from the landing 1 November 1943 at Empress Augusta 
Bay. Its Commanding Officer in this raid, Lt. Colonel Victor H. Krulak, USMC, was now Operations Officer 
of the newly formed 6th Marine Division. 

2The 1st Haider Regiment, Provisional, consisting of the 1st and 4th Raider Battalions, had fought at 
New Georgia under Lt. Colonel Harry B. Liversedge. 

3plans had been drawn originally for an attack by the 3rd Marine Division on Kavieng and preparatory 
bombings had already been made. The 4th Regiment was warned of the change of plans on 14 March 
1944, loaded on 17 March 1944, and occupied Emirau 20 March 1944. 
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Mt. Alifan, and then, while the 77th Infantry Division guarded the mid-island passes 
and the high ground inland, marched to the neck of the Orote Peninsula and fought 
down the length of it, side by side with the 22nd Marines. The fighting was through dense 
jungle; there was no room to maneuver; the enemy was entrenched in concrete pill- 
boxes. Orote Peninsula was taken by 29 July and the last organized resistance of the 
Japanese was broken. Later the 4th Marines patrolled in the northern end. The 4th 
Marines or the component parts of the regiment had fought at Tulagi, Guadalcanal, 
Makin, New Georgia, Bougainville, Emirau, and Guam. They were seasoned troops. 

The 22nd Marines had been formed at San Diego under Colonel John T. Walker, 
now Brigadier General, U. S. Marine Corps. Fully one-third of the officers and men had 
seen service with the 6th Marines in Iceland. The 1st Battalion was activated in early 
June, 1942, and sailed from San Diego on 19 June for Upolu, British Samoa. The rest of 
the regiment was activated about the middle of June and sailed from San Diego on 19 
July. All of the regiment, except the 3rd Battalion which went to Wallis Island, went to 
Upolu. One small outpost was sent to Savaii, the most distant of the group 
from Tutuila. Despite this separation, the regiment trained vigorously in their isolated 
outposts. In the late summer of '43 the whole regiment was brought together, given a final 
period of training, and sent to Hawaii. It acted as reserve during the Kwajalein Operation 
and from that atoll was sent directly with the 106th Infantry of the 27th Division to the 
Eniwetok Atoll. In a very smooth, beautifully timed series of maneuvers it took Engebi 
Island, Parry Island, and a large part of Eniwetok Island itself when it landed there to 
assist the 106 Infantry. Brigadier General Thomas E. Watson, as the Commanding Officer 
of Tactical Group One, had overall command. Colonel Merlin F. Schneider, later to become 
regimental commander, was the executive officer of the regiment under Colonel Walker. 
General Watson was later to command the 2nd Marine Division. After it completed the 
conquest of Eniwetok the regiment had relieved the 25th Marines on Kwajalein and for 
several months had been occupied in taking many small atolls in the Marshalls Group. 
In all they seized 29 islands, 21 vacant, 8 others defended by small numbers of Japanese. 
At Guadalcanal the regiment had been rehabilitated and had fought at Guam with the 
4th Marines. They had sealed off the base of Orote Peninsula and then fought the length 
of it in a yard by yard advance with heavy casualties. The 22nd had probably as long and 
as severe a training in Samoa as any regiment in the Corps. The jungles of Samoa, the 
intense schooling, had produced a very capable regiment, solidly conscious of its own 
achievements. 

The 29th Marines had been formed at Camp Lejeune under Colonel Victor Bleasdale, 
the famous training officer of the Corps. At Samoa in the early days of the war he had 
set up schools on Tutuila in which all men from the States received an intensive training. 
The officers that were graduated from this school are now spread wide through the Corps; 
all are proud of the training they received at Samoa. The two battalions were hand- 
picked; many of the men and officers were those who had returned from the Pacific and 
were now due to go out again; others came from sea duty or from outlying posts around 
the world where they had been sent. The regiment sailed for Guadalcanal with most of 
its reinforcing elements. 

The 1st Battalion, 29th Marines, was formed very shortly before the Saipan operation, 
but it too was composed of seasoned men who in large part had fought at Guadalcanal 
and at Tarawa. On Saipan the assigned objective of the battalion was Mt. Tapotchau, 
1,550 feet high, the commanding ground on the island. Under Lieutenant Colonel R. M. 
Tompkins, 4 the battalion had taken the mountain in brilliant maneuvering and sharp 
battle. During the operation it suffered approximately 80% casualties. 

The commanding officer of the 6th Division was Major General Lemuel C. Shepherd, 

*The original commanding officer, Lt. Colonel Guy E. Tannyhill, had been wounded on D-|-2 and evacuated. 
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Jr., U. S. Marine Corps. He had trained the 9th Marines, now part of the 3rd Marine 
Division, and was later Assistant Division Commander of the 1st Marine Division during 
the rainsoaked and desperate operation at Gloucester in New Britain. Later he had com- 
manded the 1st Provisional Brigade at Guam. 

The Assistant Division Commander was Brigadier General William T. Clement, U. S. 
Marine Corps, who had been in the Philippines at the outbreak of the war with Japan 
as a colonel on the staff of Admiral Thomas Hart. He left Corregidor on a submarine, 
later served in London, and was Commandant of the Marine Corps Schools at Quantico 
before returning to the Pacific. 

In its training the new Division had certain great advantages: it was composed of 
seasoned troops and officers — this was true of the 29th Marines as well as of the other 
two regiments — large numbers of men and officers had been long in the military service; 
it had the experience of nearly four years of war to draw upon; on its staffs and in its 
ranks it had men experienced in the arts of war in the jungle, on atolls, and on larger 
land-masses. 

Most important of these advantages, however, was this: the newness of the organ- 
ization permitted changes in staff structure with a minimum of friction. The Marine 
Corps had been experimenting with staff structure since the early days of Guadacanal; 
it still faced the same problems that have confronted generals and their staffs since war 
grew sufficiently complex to bar the commanding general from easy direction of combat 
through direct observation and with employment of a small group of aides. The staff, 
set up to obtain and interpret information for the commanding general and to carry the 
burden of new and onerous duties, not only stood between the general and his troops, 
but in the final analysis found itself also barred from immediate contact with the front 
lines and dependent on information funneled upward from lower echelons; the com- 
manding general was thus twice removed from direct observation. 

Thus in the increased complexity both of duties and of organization, the staffs and 
the general struggled to re-establish liaison with action; that is, to gain immediate 
contact with the front line troops. The usual liaison officers from battalion to regiment 
and from regiment to G-3 were only a partial answer; the information that they brought 
supplemented the information received by documents, radio and phone, but it was also 
secondary. In the 6th Marine Division certain decisive changes were made in staff 
structure to obtain first hand reports from the field: 

1. The Reconnaissance Company of a Division is usually attached to G-2 and 
operates under the direction of the Assistant G-2; the company is the eyes of the G-2 
and reports directly to it the results of reconnaissance of patrols, of duty on observation 
posts. For the Okinawa Operation, the Reconnaissance Company was removed from G-2 
and put directly under G-3. A major was made commanding officer in place of the 
usual 1st lieutenant. The rank of the commanding officer made it simple to attach to the 
company, tanks, LCDs, or even another infantry company. The Reconnaissance Company 
then became a highly skilled body scouting out the terrain ahead of the advancing troops 
when the situation was fluid, or conducting cautious reconnaissance when the lines 
were static. It became also a formidable armed body operating under the general. 

2. The removal of the Reconnaissance Company from G-2 left it without the means 
of obtaining direct observation and reports. To remedy this defect, G-2 set up two OP 
teams of eight men each, each commanded by a second lieutenant; these teams could 
become either collection teams when the troops were advancing rapidly; that is, they 
could collect documents, or they could set up OP’s that would supplement one another 
and at the same time cover wide sections of the front when there was slow forward 
movement of the lines. 

Lieutenant Colonel Thomas E. Williams also attached to his section for the Okinawa 
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Operation an Army counter-intelligence team for the express purpose of working with 
the civilians captured or surrendered who came into the camps to be set up by Military 
Government. This team could supply G-2 with information from a source not ordinarily 
tapped, and tremendously enlarge the areas of intelligence. The team was also to prove 
valuable in detecting Japanese soldiers who had hidden among the populace. 

Colonel Williams had also established an effective method of getting intelligence 
back to the troops — perhaps the most difficult task that faces any G-2 section. 

3. For his own purpose and for his immediate information the general was contin- 
uing an arrangement that had proved successful with the 1st Provisional Brigade at 
Guam. An aerial observer, a first lieutenant, flew missions for G-3 — or the general — 
and reported his findings. He enabled the general to extend his range of direct observation, 
to see portions of the front that he could not ordinarily visit, and to gain knowledge 
in depth. 

4. An assistant G-4 has two choices for the use of his transport battalion: (1) he can 
assign all his vehicles to the regiments and thus decentralize his authority. He will then 
act in a supervisory capacity, but will be unable to act in an emergency; that is, to throw 
an extra supply of vehicles into a breach; or, (2) he can keep his battalion of trucks 
in reserve and apportion them as the need arises. For the Okinawa Operation the G-4, 
Lieutenant Colonel August Larson and his assistant, Lieutenant Colonel Wayne 
H. Adams, adopted primarily the second system. A platoon of trucks was 
assigned to each regiment, enough for its normal needs. The rest of the 
motor transport battalion was kept in a central area near the Divisional Headquarters 
as a cushion of reserve power. Lower echelons desiring extra transportation telephoned 
into G-4 headquarters and stated their needs to a liaison officer who had full knowledge 
thus of the divisional needs and the number of vehicles available. This system not only 
kept the G-4 aware constantly of the needs of division; it also enabled him to keep 
always in reserve a supply of vehicles for an emergency. Moreover, the commanding officer 
of the motor transport battalion, Lieutenant Colonel Ernest H. Gould, could maintain 
control of his unit. 

The training proceeded in 5 week periods, started with the basic essentials, 
worked upward through the essentials of squad, platoon, company and battal- 
ion movement, then graduated to regimental and divisional maneuvers, large 
scale problems in the field and CPX exercises for the staff. Finally there was the 
amphibious rehearsal, laborious, exhausting, and completely necessary. Such a rehearsal 
usally lasts for three days. On the first day the troops practice debarkation, but do not 
actually land; on the second day they land and establish a beachhead; on the third day 
they advance to the shore under naval gunfire and beneath the protection of an aerial 
assault. The 6th Marine Division employed five days for rehearsals: troops on the first 
day practiced debarkation and the deployment of landing craft; on the next two days 
they landed on the beaches and simulated deployment; then after a critique the division 
ran through a full dress rehearsal of assault troops and the landing of certain spotted 
items of supply. This rehearsal was not altogether satisfactory: the beaches were not 
adequate nor in any way a representation of the beaches they were to land on at Okinawa; 
there was no naval gunfire and only a few airplanes simulated the normal coverage for 
a landing operation. 

Though at first when studies were made for the Okinawa operation the 6th Marine 
Division was presumed to be an interior unit, the final operation plan (1-45 Preferred) 
set the Division on the left flank of the Tenth Army. Its mission was to seize the vital 
Yontan Airfield, and to protect the left flank of the Army. To accomplish that mission 
it had to march from coast to coast over a mountain range and then swing north to seal 




General Shepherd Surveys the Situation. Looking through 
glasses is Lt. Gen. S. B. Buckner, C. G. Tenth Army. On right 
is Brig. Gen. W. T. Clement, Assistant Division Commander. 





the narrow neck of the isthmus that joined the northern and southern parts. This was 
Phase I of the operation. Phase II prescribed a march north on the isthmus and beyond. 

The most delicate part of an amphibious operation is the ship-to-shore movement 
against determined opposition. The balance of the operation depends on its initial success. 
Troops must land and must drive far enough inland to establish a beachhead for supplies; 
they must be well enough organized to repel a counterattack on the first night — that 
means that supporting weapons must also be ashore. It must land supporting weapons, 
rations, water, and engineering equipment the first day and the rest of its tons of supplies 
— enough for 30 days — shortly thereafter. To have these precise operations successful 
under any circumstances requires the most careful planning and the most intensive 
briefing of troops. To carry them out against heavy opposition requires almost perfection 
of planning. Loads were skillfully understowed, the gear of the various organizations 
was loaded in the organization’s ships and DUKW’s and LVT’s were preloaded before 
they went aboard. The Division prepared for its landing by the careful study of aerial 
photos, the coordination of all organizations, and by preliminary reconnaissance of the 
beaches. 

The UDT teams made their usual reconnaissance at four days previous to L-day 
under the guns of destroyers. This time, however, they were assisted by a small reconnais- 
sance group from the 6th Marine Division, six men under Second Lieutenant Charles H. 
Withey, U. S. Marine Corps, from the G-2 section. Lieutenant Withey had been executive 
officer of the Reconnaissance Company of the 1st Marine Division on Peleliu, and had 
had extensive schooling and experience in scouting and patrolling. The team that he 
had organized was intended to supplement the work of the UDT teams in two ways: 
(l)to report on the tactical significance of the discoveries of the UDT teams, and to some 
extent to instruct them on matters of tactical significance; (2) to report to the assault 
battalions on the beaches and on the territory directly behind the beaches. The theory 
on which they worked was that from offshore men from boats could observe territory 
inland more effectively than from a position actually on the beach. At three hundred 
yards from the beach, a man checked battalion beaches; at 1500 yards a man observed 
each regimental beach; at 3000 yards Lieutenant Withey made careful reconnaissance of 
the divisional beach. Information gathered according to a carefully prepared schedule 5 
was charted on a prepared beach outline. The men were rushed back to the oncoming 
fleet and shipped by breeches buoy aboard the vessels containing the assault battalions 
where they briefed the men on their discoveries. 

The beaches were difficult. 6 For the most part they were backed, just inland of the 
sand, by rocky escarpments into which the Japanese had set pill-boxes, blockhouses, and 
flanking guns. Egress from the beach was limited to a few roads, and those were narrow. 
Inland from the escarpments the land rose in a fairly steep gradient to a ridge protecting 
Yontan Airfield. The troops would presumably have to force their way to this ridge 
without too much support from auxiliary arms ashore and without cover. To the left 
of the beaches the Zampa Misake Peninsula stretched west for about 2000 yards. It 
could hold artillery or a counterattacking force. From the isthmus to the north, good 
roads led down to our left flank beach — ideal routes for tanks. Once the troops had 
mounted the long slope just inland from the beach, Yontan Airfield lay just before them, 
but its more formidable protective cover lay behind it, where a high range of hills ran 
north up the island’s spine. Just to the north of the airfield was a high hill which com- 
manded the whole area. It is reported (but not verified) that the Japanese commander 

&See notes at end of chapter for a copy of this schedule. 

eit is interesting but useless, of course, to speculate on what would have happened if these beaches had 
been defended by a force of divisional strength. The fortifications along the beach were technically the 
best that we met in the Pacific — and the beaches of the 6th Division nearly the worst. 
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had proclaimed that no one would be foolish to land on these beaches, once he had 
reconnoitered the ground and seen how it was defended both by the Japanese and by 
nature. (The Japanese commander had prepared positions for three battalions, and had 
protected assembly areas for a large mobile reserve. Nonetheless this was the spot 
selected by the Tenth Army for the landing of the Division, and the perfectly logical 
decision of General Ushijima was confounded. With too few men to defend the whole 
island, 7 he had withdrawn all men from the Yontan Airfield save two hastily organized 
battalions. Another battalion he left on Motobu Peninsula; other troops, native organ- 
izations and small professional Army groups were apparently in movement between the 
two areas. The troops on Motobu were reinforced by members of a Navy unit; that is, 
from the little Naval Base at Unten and by Home Guards. The battalions on Yontan 
were largely air force personnel, and maintenance crews.) 8 

The Division was embarked at Guadalcanal on 14 March — the slower LST’s had 
left two days before. At Ulithi the ships of the 1st and 6th Marine Divisions stayed, and 
here the assault troops were transferred to LST’s. These more cumbrous vessels set sail 
ahead of the transports. The Division had alleviated one discomfort of the troops 
crowded aboard these slower vessels. The water purification units taken along for use 
on the island had been partially distributed, one to each LST, and put to work so that 
the troops heretofore dependent on the limited amount of water in the vessel’s tanks 
could now make free use of the showers. 

The Division was loaded in 13 APA’s, 24 LST’s, 10 LSM’s and one LSP. The ships 
carried 23,832 men and 71,182 tons of supplies. 9 It was estimated that to unload this 
gear would require at least 10 days. It took eight, There had now been evolved a routine 
procedure for handling the unloading. It was standard Operating Procedure for the 
Landing Vehicles, Tracked to be carried in LST’s and to slip from their lowered ramps 
into the water. The process worked satisfactorily. Tanks were still a problem. In LCT’s 
they could be brought to the reef and then run in from there with a man to guide them 
or an amtrac; this method was frequently unsatisfactory if the reef was rough or full 
of potholes. Or they could be debarked directly from the new LSM’s, onto the reefs. 
One company of the Tank Battalion now had flotation devices that could be removed 
upon the land, and was going to move directly in from deep water. 

The fleet left Ulithi on 27 March 1945 and went slowly north in heavy rains and 
chilly weather that made the men look slightly apprehensive, but as the ships neared 
Okinawa the skies cleared and L-day was beautiful with a slight breeze and a bright sun. 

At early dawn the bombardment commenced and the whole outline of the island 
disappeared under a fog of dust, smoke, and explosives. The ships took under fire their 
prescribed areas; as the fire lifted the planes came over, and then the little LCDs rushed 
in with their rocket barrages. Finally the Armored LVT’s advanced before the first waves. 
The tide was high and the uneven coral shelf offered no obstacle at that time. 

The lack of fire that the men met on the beach was not at first a relief but a source 
of apprehension; it was eerie and ominous; men felt that possibly some tremendous blow 
was being withheld, a blow more terrible than any they had known. The spirit of the 

7 The removal of the 9th Division to Formosa in November 1945 as reinforcements for the Philippines had 
made impossible a defense of even the populated southern half of the island with its strategic airfields. 
(See Colonel Yahara’s report.) 

«By L plus 1, the Divisional 00B officer, 1st Lt. Spencer V. Silverthorne, had established by questioning 
civilians and homeguards that the two battalions left on Yontan Airfield had been the 44th and 50th Air 
Field Battalions that were composed of maintenance crews, and that they had fled to the hills, most of 
the troops heading south, though a few had straggled to the north. Later information disclosed that there 
had also been five AA units which had withdrawn to the south. Though the air field units had had some 
infantry training, they were poorly armed and indifferently good troops. 

^Figures are taken from the loading charts of the Divisional Transport Quartermaster. 
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MAP NO. 2 




troops rose, however, as they moved up the ridge without meeting fire. Along the crest 
were the ancient tombs on which they had been briefed and here they reorganized. 
On the right the 4th Marines moved cautiously but rapidly across the airfield, and on 
the left the 22nd Marines worked into rough coral country and deserted villages. Immedi- 
ately the news reached the ship, the 29th Marines, Corps Reserve, were thrown ashore, 
and the Division Command Post was established in a previously marked position on the 
shore in a narrow valley lined with tombs. The Reconnaissance Company pushed one 
thousand yards out on the left flank, up a railroad track and out the Zampa Misake 
Peninsula but were fired at only twice. That night the lines were established on the 
L-3 line. The 2nd and 3rd Battalions of the 29th Marines held a secondary line in between 
the two assault regiments, and the 1st Battalion, 29th, held the left flank stretching 
back to the beach. The whole 29th regiment had at first been designated as III Corps 
Reserve, but in the rapidly moving situation, it had been released to the 6th Division 
at 1300 and could now protect the tremendously elongated flank that faced the enemy. 
Behind the 22nd Marines and the 29th stretched a line of artillery, and at the very 
peak of the refused left flank, the Reconnaissance Company had dug in. 

Anticipating its heaviest opposition before Yontan Airfield, the 6th Division had 
held the 2nd Battalion, 4th Marines (minus Easy Company) in reserve, planning to 
use it for forwarding the attack on the vital field even though its use there to some 
extent weakened the defensive possibilities of the left flank. Though on this first day 
there was little opposition, the use of the battalion on the right flank proved wise. 
The 1st Marine Division drifted slightly right during the day, the front of the 4th Marines 
widened in its attempts to keep contact. By 1500 the 2nd Battalion reverted to regimental 
control and was committed on the left flank of the regiment. 

The night proved uneventful. Several rounds of artillery fell into the 4th Marines’ 
lines, but that was all. Planes came down from Japan, however, and the beachhead 
was illuminated at intervals by the long streams of tracer fires from the grouped ships. 
The only danger that most of the troops suffered was that from falling flak. 

During the first day, large numbers of civilians had begun to come into our lines, 
and the Division was already setting up the first of a series of camps for them. 10 From 
them and from other sources, the Intelligence section of the Division was beginning to 
gain a complete picture of the situation; this knowledge caused not a change in the 
basic plans of the Division but an acceleration of them. Supplies came in readily only 
at high tide when the extremely uneven coral shelf was covered. The rapid movement 
of the regiments necessitated not only the speeding up of supplies but the revision of 
priorities: certain machinery, such as bulldozers, would be needed long before it had 
been anticipated that they could be used. The needs of transportation were urgent. 
Instead of a limited beachhead with short runs from beach to the front lines, there 
was already in existance a perimeter which was to stretch out farther and farther each 
day in tremendous leaps. Furthermore the lack of opposition had brought up another 
question of control. The Division Headquarters had to displace forward rapidly to 
control its regiments and to watch the situation. As it displaced forward first, to just 
west of the Yontan Ridge on the second day and then up on the neck of the isthmus, 
it lost contact with the rear areas, and plans had to be made with the Corps to take over 
contacts with the beach, and to set up defensive installations. 11 As the roads lengthened 
behind the advance, and more and more traffic crowded them, the MP Battalion of 
the Corps had to be used to supplement the inadequately mounted MP’s of the Division. 
These changes began almost immediately; they continued smoothly as the advance 
continued. 

iQSee notes at end of chapter. 

nSee III Amphibious Corps Order 2-45. A discussion of Corps functions is in the appendix. 
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On the second day, the situation was still fluid; the Division Headquarters was 
beginning to formulate the picture of what lay ahead of it, but the details were by no 
means clear. It was important, however, to keep up the forward momentum. Two things 
were necessary to do this: (1) The steady supply of food, water, and ammunition to the 
front line troops. (2) Unremitting probing of the front to determine what the enemy 
was going to do and where he was. To the main front then, the troops continued their 
advance in the foothills of the Yon tan Ridge; on the left 1/29 patrolled the Zampa 
Misake Peninsula and removed the threat of action from that quarter. 

This fluid situation was ideal for reconnaissance, and the Division had an ideal 
instrument for this purpose — a Reconnaissance Company of 140 men under Major 
Anthony Walker, U. S. Marine Corps. On L plus 1 they crossed the neck of the peninsula 
and took the small town of Nagahamma and reported on the suitability of its beach 
area for the amphibious unloading of supplies; on L plus 2 they were to travel, mounted on 
tanks, across the base of the isthmus to see what opposition would meet the troops. 
Their report cleared the way for the rapid movement of the battalions. 

Behind the lines the two battalions of the 29th, the 2nd and 3rd, were either occupied 
with searching out the caves, many of them filled with civilians, or were countermarching 
to protect Yontan Airfield from a threatened air attack. 

As the 4th Marines advanced, they began a gradual side slip to rectify the bound- 
aries of both the 1st Division and the 6th, and entered upon terrain that was to prove 
wearisomely familiar — and dangerous during the rest of the operation. 

Okinawa is an old island as far as civilization goes. People have tilled its soil for 
long hundreds of years and cut its forests. Consequently there are trails running along 
all the ridges; all valleys of any size are ribbed with a series of small dams to form rice 
paddies for the small streams that trickle down them; hills that are not too steep have 
been cut into terraces. Movement of men up the ridges or along them is always possible 
because of the trails — but frequently dangerous because these trails are also known 
to the enemy and allow him rapid access to any threatened spot. This mountainous 
landscape, though perhaps young geologically, has been greatly worn by erosion, possibly 
from the indiscriminate tillage and the wasteful cutting of timber. The soil has been 
washed from the coral substratum, and from the sides of the central mountain range 
long finger ridges project into the valleys, with narrow defiles between them. These 
ridges are razor-backed, usually wide enough for only one man to travel on. 

In setting up their defences either for the permanent protection of an area, or for 
delaying action, the Japanese had taken full advantage of the terrain. Around the walls 
of a defile they had dug a series of caves; on the ridges above them they could place 
riflemen to command the trails. If a patrol or a platoon entered the defile, it was fired 
on from caves on both sides of the ravine; if it climbed up the ridges it was sniped 
at both from above and below, and yet could not answer effectively the Are from the 
caves. Love Company, 3/4 ran into such a region of ridges and caves on noon of L plus 1. 
A platoon of the company, advancing cautiously up a valley soft with rice paddies, was 
brought under heavy fire from caves, and was unable either to advance, or to withdraw 
its casualties. Amongst others the Company Commander, Captain Nelson C. Dale, Jr., 
was wounded. A platoon of M7’s was wheeled into position to fire over the heads of the 
trapped men, but could not break them free. The regiment handled the situation by 
sending Item Company around the ridges and to the top of the draw. Here they engaged 
in a fire fight with the enemy deployed to cover the ridges, took them in the rear and 
either drove them over the cliffs or killed them. Meanwhile the other two platoons at the 
mouth of the draw covered the platoon in the valley amidst the rice paddies. Finally 
one platoon under the executive officer, 1st Lieutenant Marvin D. Perskie, assaulted 
and cleaned out the caves. About 250 Japanese were killed. Similar positions were to 
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be met again and again; to take them infantry had to depend only on their organic 
weapons and their own possibilities of maneuver. It is interesting to note that the 
battles and skirmishes of this northern phase of the operation were battles of maneuver 
with companies and battalions evolving their own procedures of movement. No entirely 
adequate method of dealing with these situations was ever devised. 12 

By the night of L plus 1, the lines were generally along the foothills of the Yontan 
Ridge, the Division Headquarters was already displacing forward from the beach, the 
threat to the left flank was effectively disposed of. The troops still in Corps Reserve 
were fresh and unused. 

All day long the 6th Engineer Battalion and the 58th Sea Bees attached to the 
Division had been working on the Yontan Airfield. It was already suitable for the little 
observation planes, and by night one F6F had made a forced landing on it. Shortly 
after the completion of this task the Sea Bees were released to the III Amphibious 
Corps to work on the lines of supply that it was planning for the advancing divisions. 

On L plus 2, the 22nd and the 4th Marines advanced over the mid-island mountain 
slope and well into the foothills on the other side. The distance covered was about 7000 
yards. On the left, the 22nd Marines ran into rough wild country and Weasels had to 
carry their supplies to them. On the right, the battalions of the 4th Marines climbed 
rocky slopes through thick brush and then plunged on in a region of sharp ridges and 
deep wooded gullies. They had left their packs behind them. As they left the ridge top 
they lost physical contact with the regiment, and supplies had to be run far down into 
the 1st Division’s area and up the coast to them by nightfall. Though it was spring, 
the heat of the sun was tremendous. Two flame-thrower men carrying their huge burdens 
of nearly 70 pounds were overcome. 

In the gullies there were a few scattered Japanese probably left from the battalion 
that had been scattered near the airfield. The patrols searched the gullies with men 
covering them from the ridges. At dusk they came out into a region of bare hills. 
They carried their supplies 800 yards from the nearest roads and that night shivered 
in the wind without their packs. 

By L plus 3, the Division had completed its part of the first phase of the operation; 
it had a line across the base of the isthmus from Nakadomari to Ishikawa. The assault 
regiments came down out of the foothills and swinging slightly to the northeast advanced 
toward the isthmus. The land was rolling and grassy, with only a few trees near dwell- 
ings or on ridges. The landscape was desolate; all the houses were deserted; the fields 
were vacant. Now and again there was a spattering of fire from the heads of columns as 
they ran into little scattered groups of Japanese soldiers, still presumably from the 
battalion that had been guarding the airfield. The general movement of these soldiers 
seemed to be north; they were apparently trying to make contact with the Udo Force on 
the Motobu Peninsula. In any case, their direction of drift indicated that there was 
organized resistance ahead and an enemy plan for the delay if not the destruction of 
our troops. By noon, the first of the columns was coming down off the high coral cliffs 
that looked down on the isthmus, and by early afternoon, the three battalions of the 
4th were on the long curving beach that fronted the sea at Ishikawa. The men were 
footsore and very weary, but their spirits were high. 

Here along this line the forces of the Division gathered. The tanks came up both 
the west and east coast and went into an assembly area close behind the lines. The 
Division Command Post was making plans to move into the base of the isthmus, and 
Corps was organizing dumps and bulldozing wide roads toward the isthmus. The Engineer 
Battalion was especially active: with its limited transportation it was shuttling forward 
its mechanical equipment for the next push down the island. 



12 (See Appendix). 



Phase II as originally envisioned had given the 6th Division the task of advancing 
north along the island to provide a base for artillery fire on Motobu. It was the 2nd 
Marine Division’s task to make the landing. With the 2nd Division landed, the 6th 
Marine Division was to seal off the base of the peninsula and make preparations to 
take the rest of the island by a series of amphibious landings, possibly of regimental 
size. This plan was now revised. The taking of the northern part of the island was 
entirely in the 6th Marine Division’s hands. Until 9 April the 2nd Marine Division was 
afloat in the vicinity of Okinawa still in Tenth Army reserve. On 9 April it was returned 
to Saipan and on 14 April was attached to III Amphibious Corps as reserve. Unless 
unexpected enemy opposition was met, the advance as far as the Motobu Peninsula was 
to be a logistic problem. From the isthmus to the base of the peninsula there were two 
narrow coastal roads, frequently winding round high cliffs and built out over a seawall; 
these roads could not be widened easily. Moreover, aerial reconnaissance had shown 
that many bridges were down. Between these roads and thrusting upward to the very 
end of the island was a mountain range, very rugged, with steep worn slopes. Farther 
north they were wooded; in the south the ridges were covered with low brush or were 
grassy. At long intervals, roads crossed from side to side of the island over passes. The 
particular problem of the division was to move troops, vehicles, supplies, auxiliary arms, 
such as tanks and artillery over these one way roads, to keep effective security, and to 
keep up the momentum already established that was moving the division ahead at the 
rate of 7000 yards a day. There was a variety of reasons why this momentum should 
be watched and kept: 

1. To meet the enemy and destroy him — the classical reason, the basic 
purpose of the operation. The sooner we met the enemy, the less chance he 
would have to organize his own forces or to destroy or interdict the roads 
of approach. 

2. To seize and hold all available ports along the coast. There was already 
the threat of counterlandings by the Japanese either by small raiding units, 
especially trained for the work or by larger occupying forces. Since Okinawa 
was only 350 miles from Japan itself, barges could make the voyage easily. 

The G-2 section was aware both of the existence of the trained counter- 
landing forces and of the plans for reinforcing the northern garrison. 

3. To seal off and contain the organized forces that were known to be 
on Motobu Peninsula. G-2 in these days and the days following was to gain 
more explicit information on the force on Motobu under Colonel Udo. It had 
earlier learned of his presence on the island and was soon to locate his forces. 

4. To occupy strategic areas on the island and from them by active patrol- 
ing to break up attempts at organized guerrilla warfare. The G-2 was aware 
that the auxiliary forces of Colonel Udo were being used to strengthen his 
command but that he was also directing the organization of Okinawan units 
for guerrilla warfare. These units would be both in uniform and in civilian 
dress. 

5. To hold and develop the harbor at Nago as the base for further oper- 
ations. Once this harbor had been seized the division could be supplied quick- 
ly by water, and the long road haul up the island could be secured. 

From various intelligence sources the G-2 section had secured the knowledge that 
there was little opposition immediately in front of our lines. 13 The G-3 section, under 

isColonel Williams had sent two civilians, passed by the counter-intelligence team, up both roads with 
orders to report any enemy action to him. The families of these civilians remained in the Civil Affairs 
camp. The information obtained was correct. 
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Lieutenant Colonel Victor H. Krulak, set up the plans for the advance. The 22nd Regiment 
was to push down the island in rapid reconnaissance; on the coast it would proceed 
with tank-infantry teams, making short inland patrols. In the centre of the line, 1/22 
would proceed more slowly, patrolling the trails and intercepting any stragglers. When 
the 22nd Marines reached a line through Atsutabaru — Kin, it would go into an assembly 
area and continue patrolling. Meanwhile, behind the regiment, the engineers could 
clear roads, repair bridges, and move forward gear. Then on the east coast the three 
battalions of the 4th could move through the lines of the 22nd without hindrance, 
and on the west coast the battalions of the 29th could go forward confidently. The 22nd 
Marines moved forward without meeting any opposition from the enemy. They killed 
a few stragglers. On the line Atsutabaru-Kin where the island widened, 1/29 was hastily 
marched up to extend the line to the coast. That night there was a flurry of a minor 
counterattack as some 30 or 40 Japanese blundered into the lines. A naval officer was 
captured and subsequently proved of considerable intelligence value. 

Both regiments made this first advance with great rapidity. It was obvious that to 
the 29th Marines would fall the task of conquering Motobu Peninsula and from the 
moment they went on in advance of the 22nd, Colonel Bleasdale drove the long columns 
of his battalions forward at top speed. Two long and crowded lines of foot troops marched 
along either side of the road and vehicles nosed down through the crowd in the middle. 14 
LVT’s and LST’s waited on the passing columns to secure likely inlets and bays where they 
could unload. The Division Command Post was now on the high hills at the base of 
the isthmus, and the. Reconnaissance Company was patrolling the area around it for any 
movement of troops. 

By L plus 5 the 29th Marines had reached Chuda and thrown a line across the island 
on the road that crossed it there; the 4th Marines were still delayed by blown bridges. 
On the west coast the destruction of the bridges was unskillful: frequently only a span 
of the bridge had been dropped or cracked. The engineers cut hasty by-passes for the 
tanks and trucks where they could and later repaired the broken spans. On the east 
coast destruction had been much more effective; here the engineers had to set in a 120 
foot bridge. Aerial reconnaissance brought news of enemy activity along the roads and hills 
of Motobu Peninsula. 

On the next day the Reconnaissance Company with tanks led the advance of the 
29th into Nago, securing the route for their advance, and then swung across the base 
of the Peninsula to Taira; 15 the 3rd battalion of the 29th started out the coast road 
toward Awa. Here for the first time there was evidence that our troops were striking 
not stragglers but outposts of some defensive force. The Reconnaissance Company had 
a few small fire fights and 3/29 received some organized rifle fire. We had reached 
Motobu; Nago had become the centre of our activities — the Division Command Post was 
moving there from its position near Chuda. 

The Reconnaissance Company was now employed in the first patrolling into Motobu. 
They started on L plus 6 to follow the road around the southern and western coasts. 
Broken bridges forced them to leave the tanks behind and they went on afoot. They 
ran into immediate evidence of the enemy. Mines were planted frequently, though not 
too expertly, bridges were blown, and where the road circled out around cliffs deep 

14 As the columns approached Nago, the Reconnaissance Company was detailed to precede them, sending 
out patrols over the high hills that came down nearly to the coast road. The marching men pressed on 
through the company, however. To the left the black forested mass of Motobu Peninsula loomed against 
the sky, its curved coastline stretching to the south. Men glanced at it uneasily and along the crowded 
columns, wondering what a few well-directed shots from a field piece would do. The guns were there and 
the columns must have been under easy observation — but nothing happened. 

isThe Reconnaissance Company had two tanks loaded with fireteams preceding its advance. When the 
road dipped across a valley, the tanks covered the opposite ridge while scouts went ahead. This system 
of advance was fast and effective. It was never tried, however, against heavy opposition. 
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breaches had been made that still showed the marks of the shovel. Patrols of the company 
pushed up into the narrow valleys and along the trails but found nothing save deserted 
houses. Just off the coast and in touch with Major Walker by radio a little fleet of 
five LCFs moved slowly along, and before the company passed by some of the frowning 
cliffs that fronted on the road took them under fire with their 40's and their 20’s. The 
company went on cautiously till it had rounded the southwestern corner and had drawn 
up abreast of the silent island of Sesoki-Shima. They explored the deserted town of 
Suga and then began the march back. The company returned without having a shot 
fired at it, however, to meet the 3/29 just pressing on down the road beyond Nago and 
already in a slight fire fight. (Later on a prisoner of war said that the company was 
under complete observation at all times but that the commanding officer of the defence 
had correctly estimated their errand and had let them pass unscathed waiting for 
a more formidable quarry). 

By this time plans for the conquest of the peninsula were ready to be put in operation. 
Two battalions were to fix the position of the enemy. The 3rd Battalion, 29th Marines, 
was to circle the southern and western coasts to Toguchi, where there was a small harbor; 
the 2nd Battalion, 29th Marines, was to march north on the coast road that led to the 
northwest tip. Originally the 1st Battalion of the same regiment was to assemble in 
reserve near the midpoint of the base ready to be thrown into action when demanded. 
This last did not happen; events moved so fast that this last battalion moved directly 
from below Nago to the centre of the peninsula where it had its own peculiar troubles. 

Motobu Peninsula was to a large extent unknown territory at this time. Large portions 
of the interior were clouded over when the photographs were taken; later photographs 
failed to disclose important trails hidden under the trees; and it was only after a 
Japanese map had been captured that the complete road network was made clear. 

The peninsula is a country in itself, inhabited by a race of mountain farmers who 
founded their gardens on impossible slopes, and made their rice paddies with 
great labor. The villages were for the most part poorer than those farther south and 
usually consisted of small groups of thatched houses. Water was scarce except in the 
valleys. The peninsula juts out to the west of Okinawa something like a slightly crooked 
thumb, but only a little longer than it is wide. Midway of the peninsula, running almost 
east and west, a stream bisects the two ranges of hills and comes on down past Manna 
and to the sea near Toguchi. It broadens here to make a small harbor. On the northern 
side of the peninsula, about two-thirds of the way to the tip, a small group of islands 
form a protecting harbor. Here was a midget submarine base, a torpedo station, and 
a naval operation base for suicide boats. Though the region seems primarily to be upthrust 
coral ridges, the concentric hills give the whole peninsula a resemblance to a giant 
extinct crater. Around the whole end and back toward the island these hills run in a 
series of ridges that are topped inland by two high twisted masses of rock to the south 
of the Manna road. To the north the ridges are lower and rise to a line of ridges farther 
back from the coast. Between these northern ridges and the coast there is considerable 
rolling land and a few fairly prosperous villages. The only break in the wall to the 
west is at Toguchi Harbor; to the east the mouth of the horseshoe is protected by lower 
wooded hills above the flat rice paddies that lie west of Nago. Itomi, the one town of 
consequence in the eastern portion of the peninsula, lies in these hills, on a road which 
follows the stream toward Manna. Probably the town had readier communication with 
Manna than with Nago which was reached by a long curving road that ran through 
narrow defiles. The lower ridges were wooded, principally with a kind of pine — in some 
parts extensive lumbering was going on. The higher mountains were rocky or covered 
with grass or a few stunted trees. 

The peninsula is about ten miles long, and nearly eight miles wide — as large, that 
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is, as Saipan; it could easily contain a division of Japanese troops. The country is more 
rugged than Saipan; if properly defended it could have been held for a long time, and 
taken only at great cost. 

It was clear later on that the Japanese commander had deliberately chosen the 
two higher mountain masses, both about 1400 feet high, that lay to the south of the 
Itomi road for his principal defensive area. The northern and eastern sides were too flat 
to be adequately defended, and the naval base was very vulnerable from the sea. From 
these heights he could control the approaches to Toguchi with field artillery and naval 
guns; 16 he could interdict the road running to Itomi; he could keep under his observation 
any movements of troops to the north of him, and either intercept patrols or halt attacking 
forces by long range fire from many 20 and 25mm AA guns converted to ground use. 
This was the final picture after the conquest. 

At this time knowledge of the enemy was incomplete. Lieutenant Colonel Thomas E. 
Williams, Chief of the G-2 Section, had employed unusual and efficient means of gaining 
information, however, and by now had nearly completed identification of the units 
on the peninsula. 

The peninsula had been assigned to one regiment for possible conquest, then. Just 
to the north of the base of the peninsula the 22nd Marines were assembled, conducting 
long patrols north and into the interior; on the east coast the 4th Marines were in assembly 
areas also probing north and toward the inner mountain ranges. These two regiments 
could prevent any movement north or south, and discover or repel any landings; they 
were also in position to act as mobile reserve if they were needed. 

Nago was now the nerve centre of the Division: to its harbor LST’s were bringing 
supplies, and the long road haul from the landing beaches had been largely abandoned. 
The 6th Engineer Battalion had gradually been allowed to release to Corps the control 
of roads, first south of Chuda, and then south of Nago; it was assembling bridging 
material at Nago; luckily it had brought into combat more bridging material than 
any other division had used before, and it had a number of the Army Bailey Bridges, which 
the Marine Corps was using for the first time. The progress down the peninsula depended 
on the prompt and unwearying activity of the Engineers. 

The problem of transportation was still acute, however. Vehicles for the division 
had been alloted on the assumption that for a long period of time we would have only 
a ten mile beachhead. These vehicles when loaded aboard ship, had been given priority 
for unloading on the assumption that for the first 15 days the division would be near 
the beach. The Division Shore Party, under the command of Lieutenant Colonel S. R. Shaw 
had done a phenomenal job of unloading, of working with such speed that all ships 
were unloaded within eight days; the difficulties of priorities had been overcome, but 
our rapid forward advance had strained every resource. Supplies and gear had been 
kept rolling, however, under the supervision of Lieutenant Colonel August Larson and 
Lieutenant Colonel Wayne H. Adams. 

Both battalions, as they struck out along the southern and western, and the nor- 
thern and eastern coasts, ran into immediate problems of supply. The bridge just west 
of Nago was out; beyond that were mines and near Awa the concrete span over a deep 
rocky gorge had been blown. It was here that the Engineer Battalion laid its first Bailey 
bridge. On the north coast 2/29 forded a tidal stream over which a bridge had been 
blown, and was supplied by amtracs until the engineers had built a by-pass, some 500 yards 
of road and a new bridge. 

The 2nd Battalion proceeded steadily north with only scattering opposition to its 

i^These naval guns were also designed to interdict the airfields on Ie Shima. If the attack on Ie Shima 
by the 77th Infantry Division had not coincided with the 6th Marine Division’s attack on Colonel Udo’s 
forces, the guns might have seen effective use. 
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patrols in the hills. In the villages there were occasional Japanese soldiers — or members 
of the home guard who fired or sniped, but there was nothing that looked like outposts 
of a larger force or of a Main Line of Resistance. 

In the south, 3/29 was having a different experience. On 7 April as the battalion 
pushed out along the coast road it crossed the only two roads that led up through passes 
to the interior of the peninsula: one leading up through Yamanawabara joined the Itomi 
road; the other farther to the west followed a stream bed to and through Fujibaru. 
Lieutenant Colonel E. A. Wright sent two companies, George and How, up these roads. 
Captain Thomas J. Blanchet led George Company; Captain William P. Tomasello, How 
Company. 17 Both companies proceeded up through densely wooded country till they 
reached the high interior hills where they were fired on by what were apparently 
small patrols. George Company captured and destroyed a 20mm gun and How Company 
lost one killed and two wounded: the first casualties of the operation for 3/29. It was 
apparent that the two companies had struck some sort of defensive core, and that the 
Japanese were prepared to defend the interior. It was on the basis of this report that 
1/29 was to be sent the next day straight on to Itomi to control or contain that resistance. 

On 9 April the battalion moved out along the beach road toward Awa and as it 
moved received some fire from riflemen in the hills; but the fire was long range and 
not damaging. It was obvious however, that the column was under observation. That 
night the battalion set up beyond the town of Awa with its three companies flung 
out in a perimeter toward the high hills that rose abruptly inland and the Battalion 
Command Post in amongst some small stone tombs on the little terrace above the sea. 
At 1900 or just about dusk the first heavy shell plunged into the sea just beyond the 
terrace and then for fifteen of twenty minutes two heavy guns from the ridges above 
poured what must have been boresighted shots into the CP itself and then, as abruptly 
as they had begun, ceased. There were sixteen casualties in headquarters but none 
in the companies. The Colonel called down fire from two battalions of the 15th Marines 
to the west of Nago during the night and there was no more firing. In the morning the 
long columns of the companies formed along the beach road without interference and 
continued the march to Toguchi. Either the guns had been silenced or Colonel Udo did 
not wish to disclose their position — or the firing could have been part of a calculated 
attempt to intimidate our troops in approved guerrilla fashion. 

On 10 April Lieutenant Colonel E. A. Wright led 3/29 to their objective, the town of 
Toguchi. They arrived at four o’clock in the afternoon. Heavy rain was falling as they set up 
for the night on the hills above the ruined town. The usual security patrols were sent out 
to the hills nearby, and Captain W. E. Jorgensen led Item Company out along the road 
to Manna to investigate that route of approach. He crossed the stream and pressed on 
past several roads entering the valley, posting the usual guards at each entrance, and his 
company was hit as it entered the defile from which the road emerged. The fire was 
from mortars and machine guns at long range, from high above the company. In the 
rain, and low visibility there was no way of determining accurately the source of the 
fire or replying to it. Captain Jorgesen withdrew his company to the perimeter. 

When on & April 3/29 had first met resistance on its way inland, 1/29 under Lieutenant 
Colonel Jean W. Moreau had been sent from Yofuke, where it was bivouacked, straight 
on past Nago, through the area in which How Company had been fired upon to Itomi 
which it reached on 9 April; the two battalions were separated only by the Manna- 

i7Before the reorganization of divisions in the spring of 1944, each battalion had four companies: three 
rifle companies and a weapons company. When the weapons company was abolished the other companies 
preserved their original alphabetical designations. Thus the three battalions of a regiment would have 
companies lettered A,B,C,(D) ; E,F,G,(H) ; I,K,L,(M). When the 29th Marines was being formed, however, 
the companies were lettered straight through: A,B,C; D,E,F; G,H,I. The difference in designation can 
cause confusion. 
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Itomi road. This road could not be used by tanks at either of the two ends, however; 
bridges were blown, and there were great breaches in the road and felled trees across 
it. As it approached Itomi, the point of the battalion had run into an ambush of two ma- 
chine guns firing from burned houses across a little stream. A platoon had taken each gun 
from the flank, and the battalion had moved on. Two men had been wounded. 

The next day the two battalions, 3/29 and 1/29, made a bold attempt to open the 
road between them; if this road could be opened and the ground on either side of it 
seized it would pocket the enemy to the south and make his final destruction more simple. 
Two companies went out from 3/29 — George and How, and two from 1/29 — Able and Baker 
accompanied by Battalion Headquarters. 

George and How Companies, knowing the experience of Item Company the day 
before, proceeded cautiously, sending out deep flank patrols, but as they passed a curve 
in the road, machine guns opened on them and momentarily split the companies into 
three sections. The casualties were not serious, but for a time the men could not move. 
Then from How Company in the rear Captain William P. Tomasello sent up a platoon 
with two machine guns to a hill commanding the south side of the road. This platoon 
drew the fire of the enemy guns, but it protected the withdrawal of the advanced platoons. 
Again it was a question of being unable to reply to the fire received — or to reply effectively. 
Moreover, our artillery was so placed that it was tiring toward us over a mask of hills; 
it could not be effectively used in a situation like the one in which the two companies 
found themselves. 

To remedy this defect of the artillery, fire power was supplied in a different fashion. 
The 1st Armored Amphibian Battalion had been trained to use its guns in battery fire. 
Four of these weapons were now brought around to Toguchi and put under the control 
of the Artillery Forward Observers with the battalion. Later they were to provide prompt 
and satisfactory coverage. 

To the east 1/29 had proceeded without incident until it was close to Manna and 
could nearly see the ocean. Then machine guns and mortars from the heights opened 
on them and split the column of troops as they had done to the companies of 3/29. 
It was then late in the afternoon; the 81mm platoon had already fired most of its 
ammunition without appreciable effect since good observation was impossible. The 
two companies began a withdrawal, Baker Company in the lead. As the road they were 
on approached Itomi, it passed out of the woods and across an open draw. A little road 
came down this draw. As the battalion approached the bridge, it came under fire again, 
this time from machine guns and rifles. Behind the shelter of some fallen trees Captain 
Lyle E. Specht of Baker Company set up his machine guns, and Charlie Company gave 
overhead fire. Baker Company and two platoons of Able Company got past to safe ground 
with only two or three men slightly injured. The first platoon of Able Company acting as 
rear guard and separated from the rest of the company had marched off the road to a 
protected ridge where it spent the night and came safely in to the Battalion Command 
Post in the morning. 

At this point Division could draw a great red oval on the map of the peninsula and 
fairly accurately set up the outermost limits of enemy resistance; it was not at all clear, 
however, just where the focal points of that resistance were located. So far Colonel Udo 
had shown a very skillful defense. It was passive in that he did not seek to send his men 
out of a circumscribed area; it was cautious since he attacked only when he had the 
overwhelming advantage of place and time; that is, he attacked only late in the afternoon 
when he was sure that no expedition could be sent deep into the hills after him; he 
attacked normally only with fire and husbanded his men carefully. It was already apparent 
that he intended not to destroy but to delay our forces, to keep alive a center for guerrilla 
warfare, possibly to keep involved a large portion of our forces so that they could not 
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be sent south. When the region was conquered, it was discovered how he had resisted so 
successfully for a short period. Colonel Udo had his Command center on Mt. Yae-take 
in a well-protected ravine; it contained amongst other things an exceedingly complete 
telephone exchange. He had outposts equipped with radio and telephones at convenient 
observation posts throughout his area — the Command Post of 1/29 was, for example, 
under continual observation. Later on a radio station was discovered a bare five hundred 
yards from the CP. 

Through the telephone exchange the colonel could receive his reports and send 
out his orders directing attacks and coordinating them. Moreover, the Japanese were 
much better equipped for mountain warfare at that time than were we. They knew the 
trails thoroughly and they had an adequate means of quick transportation, horses. Later 
on in secret defiles little paddocks and corrals were discovered completely equipped 
even with veterinary supplies. Finally Colonel Udo had an extraordinary number of 
automatic weapons: amongst the most effective the 25mm naval guns on pedestal mounts 
that were set in good emplacements in the hill masses. With mortars, 13.2’s that were 
easily carried, fixed 25mm guns, and field artillery — at least a battery — and all the 
advantages of terrain, the colonel had at least a logical reason to believe that he could 
continue to exist, not placidly but probably successfully for an indefinite period. 

The Special Action Report of III Amphibious Corps mentions a Japanese attack 
on a water point on 23 April and remarks that this attack was the first evidence of 
guerrilla warfare. Properly studied, however, Colonel Udo’s appears to be a highly skill- 
ful form of guerrilla defence. In his famous article in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
T. E. Lawrence of Arabian fame had laid down certain principles for successful guerrilla 
warfare drawn from his experience in the Arabian revolt: 

1. That to be successful, the guerrilla must avoid the decisive battle. He 
is inferior to the enemy in numbers; he cannot defend a line or even a strong- 
point. 

2. That the guerrilla must attack the communication lines of the enemy 
and injure him by small a! tacks wherever possible. 

3. That these attacks should be severe enough to keep the enemy in- 
volved; but that they should not be serious enough to make him move large 
amounts of troops against him. 

Lawrence further points out that to wage successful guerrilla warfare the guerrilla 
must have space into which he can retreat beyond the reach of the enemy and that he 
must have great mobility so that his attacks can be widely separated. 

Colonel Udo had no space to which he could retreat; that fact was probably his 
downfall. It is obvious, however, that he had attempted to use the mountain masses for 
a secure centre in the belief that the heavy woods and precipitous hills would prevent 
the use of organized troops against him. 

On 12 April the Division ordered the nine companies of the 29th Marines out on a 
series of patrols which was to cover much of the peninsula. From 3/29 George Company 
was to march north to make contact with Fox/29 on the north coast. How Company 
was to march east along the Manna road to meet Able Company of the 1st Battalion. 
Item Company was to go directly up in the hills to the southeast where much of the 
fire had been coming from. At the other end of the Manna road, 2/29, less Fox Company, 
sent its two companies, Dog and Easy, high onto the ridges to the northwest; the area 
into which they were going was simply a white space on the map; there were no roads. 
The companies waited in groups on the Itomi road; presently three phosphorus shells 
arched high overhead and fell near the summit of the barren rocky ridges. Baker and 
Charlie Companies fanned out to the left of the two companies of 2/29. 
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How Company moved out cautiously along the ridges to the south of the Manna 
road, sending deep patrols into the hills; they were already familiar with this territory. 
Captain Jorgensen of Item Company was held in the CP with a badly strained knee; 
1st Lieutenant Harvey F. Brooks led the company toward the high interior ridges. 
East of Toguchi there is a draw down which a fair-sized little stream runs. This valley 
gave adequate cover to the advancing company till it came up to the foothills before 
the high ridge. The company started up the steep hill in dense woods. Suddenly the 
woods around them came alive with Japs; the first platoon, led by Lieutenant Stone, 
came directly under the fire of two heavy artillery pieces; heavy mortar shells began 
to fall. Lieutenant Stone set up machine guns on a little knoll to his rear and began 
to draw back under their fire, but there were Japs all up and down the line of troops, 
and the company became badly disorganized, attempting to withdraw to a place where 
they could make a stand and to evacuate their wounded. At almost the same moment 
of time How Company came under heavy mortar fire, but the men were along a ridge 
top where there were lines of Japanese trenches. In these the troops found shelter and 
there were few casualties. 

Colonel Wright on a hill almost directly at the apex of the diverging paths of the 
companies got the news of the simultaneous attack, but presently the radio man of 
Item Company was killed and he lost contact with that company entirely. He ordered 
a platoon from How Company up to the assistance of Item Company and withdrew the 
rest of How Company toward the perimeter of his defence. The only news of Item 
Company he received was from returning Marines whose accounts were not very clear or 
coherent. At this time an aerial observer sent in news that a column of Japs was approach- 
ing along the coast road with the apparent intention of attacking his Command Post. 

Colonel Wright sent out to recall George Company immediately, and Captain James 
R. Stockman, Bn-3, started pulling all the headquarters men together for an immediate 
defence. Nothing more was heard of. the column, however, and George Company returned 
without incident to the perimeter after a rapid march. Item Company gradually re- 
organized and withdrew and joined How Company. Colonel Bleasdale at this time received 
the news of the attack on the two companies of 3/29 and of their withdrawal. 

Able Company, meanwhile, under Captain R. J. Kautz, went forward warily, keeping 
to the higher ground to the south of the road. Colonel Bleasdale told him of the attack 
on 3/29 but urged him to continue his advance to take the enemy attacking 3/29 in 
the rear. Able Company went forward with growing nervousness; men in the company 
heard the Japs in the woods above them, and they were moreover moving through 
territory in which there had been Japanese bivouacs. They came out at one point where a 
new military road crossed their path and went down past a low cliff face to the Manna 
road. The company swung south to avoid the cliff and started to cross. The Japanese 
struck just as about half the company had crossed. Machine guns covered the road and 
mortar shells fell all along the line. The platoons gave up the attempt to reassemble. The 
rear platoon which had suffered the heavier casualties withdrew and set up a hasty defen- 
sive position. After dark they got back to the Battalion CP, though some of the men stayed 
with the casualties throughout the night. The forward section under Captain Kautz went 
forward till they got onto a high knoll. They dug in for the night and reported their 
position to Colonel Bleasdale. 

Baker and Charlie Companies had returned about noon to the Command Post with- 
out incident: they had found several deserted bivouac areas of the Nips but not the 
Nips themselves. Promptly, on the news of the attack on Able Company, Lieutenant 
Colonel Moreau led out the two companies to their rescue. They paralleled the Manna 
road on the low ridges to the north, but as they came toward the place opposite where 
Able Company was emplaced they came under heavy fire from what was later determined 
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to be 25 millimeter guns. The guns were firing from a range of nearly two thousand 
ards (men could see some of the tracers bouncing off the hills far to the rear). The 
explosive shells stopped their forward advance and set fire to a dry patch of woodland 
ahead of them. They waited behind the ridge till dawn before returning. 

Dog and Easy Companies had gone up to a high narrow ridge to the north and had 
there run into a small body of Nips who were, as was discovered later, manning an 
observation tower well camouflaged among the trees. The troops came under knee mortar 
fire and lost three killed, but they killed 11 Nips and returned. 

So far the honors had gone entirely to Colonel Udo, and yet he had not committed 
any sizeable force to the attack. He had secured a maximum of damage with very little 
expenditure of men. 

The next day General Shepherd, the three battalion commanders, and Colonel 
Bleasdale met at the Command Post of 1/29 for final council on the attack. General 
Shepherd issued the orders for the assault: 1/29 and 2/29 were to march out to the 
north of the Manna road, and as they marched, to peel off and assume defensive positions 
along those ridges. They were to be the anvil. Meanwhile 2/4 had been trucked from the 
east coast to the west and then marched up beyond Awa; 1/4 was alerted for a similar 
movement. For this battle 3/29 was to be attached to Colonel Shapley. The three battalions 
were to attack abreast toward the central hill mass, later to be given its correct name 
of Yae-take. The Marine’s map of the interior was at this time, however, wholly inaccurate 
for the interior of the peninsula and there was no effective knowledge of the road nets. 
A Japanese map of the terrain had, however, recently been discovered and was now in the 
process of reproduction on a headquarters ship, USS ELDORADO. 

About all that Division knew at this time was that there were two ridges one behind 
the other running roughly parallel to one another inland from the road about 1000 yards. 
These ridges labeled R-l and R-2 were the primary objectives of the attack. 

The battle for Yae-take has several interesting features and some that are unique 
in this war. It was, first of all, a battle of maneuver. While the general objective was 
assigned, it was necessary for each battalion and even each company to take its objective 
by its own resources and in its own way. In the hills through which the men moved there 
could be no common line and it was impossible for all units to keep in contact. Second, 
it was a battle of opportunity. There was no way at this time by which an accurate map 
of the area could be secured. The details of the terrain before the battalions were largely 
unknown; company and battalion leaders had to seize on their methods of approach and 
change them when conditions changed. Third, it was a battle in which the infantry had 
to depend almost entirely on their organic weapons. Artillery and air strikes proved more 
effective after the heights were secured, but tanks were out of the question. Fourth, 
finally it was a battle fought in terrain where there were few roads; supplies had to be 
carried up by hand over small trails. For a short distance bulldozers could help, but 
man power was the final answer. 18 

On the morning of April 14 the troops of 3/29 and 2/4 lined up along the road and 
set off inland on an azimuth course, each battalion with two companies in assault. On 

isThough all troops were supplied with both ammunition and rations and water during the few days of 
this battle, the events of the battle proved that Marine Battalions are seriously roadbound, and not effec- 
tively equipped for mountain operations. Bulldozers opened up roads, and a supply route was developed 
which could be used nearly to the front, but an enormous amount both of time and effort was necessary 
to manhandle supplies to the front lines. One platoon of a company was usually occupied in lugging up 
boxes of rations, and ammunition or carrying up the heavy five gallon water cans. 1/29 used one air drop 
when it had taken its mountain objective, but this air drop was ineffective: many of the plastic water 
containers broke, the air drop was five hours late, and finally, a whole platoon had to be detailed to 
carry the parachute gear down to the nearest highway. It was suggested at this time that large plastic 
waterbags be supplied to be carried by the troops; that some form of iron ration other than D (which 
produces thirst) be used. 
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the left Colonel Wright kept Item Company in reserve, still shaken from its experience 
in the hills two days before, guarding the road and flank of the advancing companies. 

Both battalions worked steadily inland without much opposition, reached the R-l 
line at 1000 and the R-2 at 1200. Colonel Udo had elected not to defend this ground and 
the enemy, if there in any force, fell back before the advancing troops. In the afternoon, 
Charlie Company of 2/4 set off up a trail leading inland from Sakimotobu to seize a ridge 
nearly 1000 yards to the rear and to the right of 2/4. As they turned from the trail to 
go up the ridge they ran into nambu fire. Able Company under Captain Eastment went 
up to their support, swung left, and came up on the ridge alongside Charlie Company. 
Baker Company waited in reserve in the valley below. 

From the second ridge on, the battalions had met a running opposition from small 
groups of machine gunners and riflemen. The Japanese had complete observation of 
all our movements; they had sighted their machine guns and registered their mortars 
on our approach routes; the guns and riflemen could not be reached by our scouts of flank 
patrols, and Japanese followed their routine custom of allowing a section or platoon of 
our troops to pass across an open saddle, and then firing on the platoon behind. Usually 
the fire was directed at officers. It was dangerous to show a map, to wave a directing 
arm, even to be distinguished from the file of men about one by the possession of a 
pistol instead of a carbine. Under these circumstances the companies had to deploy with 
extreme rapidity from what was really an approach march to an assault formation. 
Movement off the trail was fast; men in the fire teams knew what to do and how to 
proceed. 

The delaying actions ran all along the front; but though the country was rough, 
there was room to maneuver. By taking shrewd advantage of terrain, it was possible 
for one company to take out a machine gun in front of another. When How Company, 
29th, on the right flank of that battalion was held up by machine guns on a small hill 
to their front, Easy Company, 4th, pushed ahead in its zone of action. How Company 
circled out into the area it had cleared and took the hill from the rear, while Easy 
Company deployed to protect them. These were book tactics, but until now in the Pacific, 
the Marines had had little opportunity to use them. They had had to fight on small islands 
against solid lines of defenses. 

By nightfall of the 14th, the three battalions (minus one company — Baker Company 
of the 4th Marines in reserve) were on or near their objectives. On the left George 
Company had dug in along a little stream in the valley below Green Hill, their objective. 
How Company had drifted right and was on the westerly edge of a ridge before Hill 200, 
with Easy Company. Directly in front of them was the bold mass of Hill 200, 
across a narrow valley. Fox and George Companies were behind the ridge. On the right 
Able and Charlie Companies were along a twisting ridge that looked down into valleys 
before the high peak of Yae-take itself. The valleys in front of them were boiling with 
Japs. A fire team that cautiously probed the valley in front of Able Company was fired 
on by a machine gun and the company commander had to use smoke to get the wounded 
out. 

Division had laid the plan for the attack, but in an operation over rough terrain 
such as the troops were in, the details of the plan had to be altered day by day. The 
General and his Operations Officer followed the situation not from maps alone but 
from the Observation Posts of the battalions, and there, after consultation with the 
Commanding Officers of the 29th and the 4th, issued first the fragmentary orders for 
the next day and then the final order. Essentially, however, the control was in the hands 
of Colonel Shapley who constantly conferred with the battalion commanders. In prepar- 
ation for the final assault Division had moved both the 3/4 and the Weapons Company 
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up toward Sakimotobu and held the two in reserve. One other bit of country between 
3/4 and Nago was being patrolled by 1/22. 

The Division had also moved the Reconnaissance Company to the northern tip of 
the island at Bise to seize a site for a radar station and guard against counter landings. 
For a while the company had Fox Company, 29th, attached to it, and later King Company, 
4th. The 77th Infantry Division was taking Ie-Shima at this time and the sea before Bise 
was alive with sea and air battles. 

The attack now could center on specific targets. Colonel Shapley knew that the 
enemy had two strongpoints; one was on top of Green Hill where he had two 75mm 
cannon; the other was the summit of Yae-take, to which Colonel Udo was withdrawing 
his advanced units as they were out-maneuvered. From the positions along the ridge, 
the companies of the 1st Battalion could see groups of Japanese retreating up the trails 
that led behind Yae-take. Originally, Yae-take was in the zone of action of 2/4, but 
as the companies of the battalion went forward they came into a region of low brush 
covering transverse ridges. On the 14th the battalion had taken R-2 after a sharp fight. 
It was obvious that the companies were making a frontal assault on a well-fortified 
place where the Japanese were suitably emplaced to receive them. On 15 April the direction 
and objectives of the attack were changed. On the left the two companies of 3/29 were 
to seize Green Hill. In the centre, Easy and George Companies were to assault Hill 200, 
but to aid in the attack, Able Company and Charlie Company were to press out on the 
ridge to their right, edging along the uneven valley that lay between them and Yae-take 
This flanking action would put them in a position to take Yae-take from a more vul- 
nerable position. In the morning Easy and George Companies went forward over low 
brushy ground under heavy mortar fire that caused 35 casualties before they reached 
the next ridge. They now faced Hill 200 across a narrow valley. The critical point of the 
attack was to the front of George Company. There, nearly at the foot of Yae-take, was 
the bare knob that dominated all approaches. The defenses of the hill were familiar: 
two noses came down into the valley from the ridge in front of the companies. Between 
them was a U-shaped hollow. George Company assaulted the long sloping shoulder that 
led up to the bare knob; Fox Company tried to go up the ridge to the left. Near the 
summit was a narrow saddle behind which the Japanese had set up their mortars. George 
Company could take the height before the summit but could not hold it against continual 
counterattacks. For the most of the day two platoons held this height, but as evening 
drew on, they withdrew toward the base. They suffered 65 casualties. Fox Company 
on the left had much the same experience. They met enfilade fire from the saddle as 
they reached the top. For the night the companies of the battalion dug in across the 
bases of the ridges. 

The attack had, however succeeded. It had protected the march of 1/4. Able and 
Charlie Companies had moved east all day long. They had lost their battalion commander, 
Major Bernard W. Green, as he stood in an observation post directing the movement of 
his companies across a saddle. By late afternoon they were in possession of a height 
from which they could shoot into the hollow from which the Japanese had defended 
themselves against George Company. On the right of the two companies Baker Company 
had circled far out to the east and joined Charlie Company at its point of farthest 
advance. For the night it was linked to Charlie Company. 

The 1/4 now was entrenched along a curving ridge which faced Mt. Yae-take. Directly 
in front of it was an open valley with several small hills rising in it. To its extreme 
left was the high hogback ridge of Hill 200, and to the right of Hill 200 was the hill that 
George Company, 4th, had assaulted. The assault on George Company had prevented any 
volume of fire being directed on the eastern advance of the 1st Battalion. The hill was 
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flanked and during the night and early morning, observers could see Japanese soldiers 
withdrawing up the ravine that led upward and eastward past Mt. Yae-take. 

The battle for Yae-take had started as a simple frontal assault toward a final 
objective — the mountain itself: two battalions had driven forward and seized the 
preliminary objectives in classic fashion; that is, with two companies in assault and one 
in reserve. Originally a third battalion, 1/4 had advanced only to protect the flank 
of 2/4 as it drove forward to Hill 200. Then recognition of the difficulties that faced a 
frontal assault came clear as the troops moved over the terrain. 1/4 had changed the di- 
rection of its assault 90 degrees and driven east for a whole day while George/4 had pro- 
tected its flank. Now 1/4 again changed its direction and prepared for the final assault on 
the summit of the mountain. In this period of two days Lieutenant Colonel Bruno 
Hochmuth had marched his battalion, 3/4, out along the coast road and up into the 
hills till he made contact with the right flank of 1/4, now under Lieutenant Colonel 
Frederick Beans, who had left his position as executive officer of the regiment. But 3/4 
faced almost west, ready to sweep down across the north slopes of Yae-take after 1/4 
had taken it. The lines took almost the form of a question mark or a sickle. 

On the morning of 15 April 3/29 took Green Hill 19 after a maneuver in which two 
companies reversed their positions. On the night of 14 April How Company had taken 
over the western edge of Hill 200; George Company was entrenched on the forward slope 
of the R-2 ridge above the road that ran through the valley. Rather than take How 
Company from its commanding position where it could cover the near slope of Green 
Hill with fire, Colonel Wright sent George Company across the front of How Company 
and into the assault under the protection of How Company’s machine guns. As the 
assault moved up the hill, Captain Tomasello led his company down behind George 
Company and to the left of it up on Green Hill. Both companies reached the summit 
at nearly the same time. 

As it went up the hill, George Company ran into a series of cave positions in the 
undergrowth that covered the lower portion of the hill. Above the undergrowth the 
hill rose sharply, a bare mass of twisted coral formation. The platoon under 2nd Lieutenant 
James H. Green first came under fire; he rallied his men and led them forward throw- 
ing grenades like baseballs. Though he was killed, the company rushed the hillside after 
close hand-to hand combat mostly with grenades. The rocks gave them some protection 
as they moved forward. How Company to the left met little opposition. The rest of the 
day the two companies spent trying to close caves with demolitions and flame-throwers. 
Both the field pieces that had been firing on the Marines were in caves, but before men 
could reach one of the caves, the gun crew had wheeled the gun till its muzzle pointed 
toward one wall, fired the piece, and collapsed the cave mouth. Even during the night 
the men in the foxholes had the peculiar sensation of hearing muffled explosions beneath 
them as the remaining Japanese garrison blew themselves up. 

The plan for the final assault was unusual. The 3/29 was to hold its positions along 
the top of Green Hill that fronted on a deep valley running down toward Manna. Easy 
and Fox Companies were to maintain their positions on and behind Hill 200. The 1st 
Battalion/4 was to attack across- their fronts to seize the Peak. On the right of the 
1/4, 3/4 was to march out to protect the flank of the advance. By mid-morning the troops 
were supplied. 3/4 was in position and the attack was ready to begin. In the early morning 
Able Company had moved down and taken three small hills in the valley below them 
and then the hill that George Company had assaulted. It now waited in the protection 
of its slopes. Charlie Company was to its right at the base of the ravine which led eastward. 
Baker Company was on the ridges to the rear and right. 

At the start of the attack, Able Company started up the steep slope ahead of it toward 

isThe hill was named for Lieutenant J. H. Green who was killed on its slopes. 
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the summit. On its lower levels the slope was wooded and the company could proceed 
without observation. To the right of Able Company, Charlie Company started up the 
ravine to flank the summit. Baker Company waited in reserve; 3/4 started moving on 
the flank. As they progressed, the 2/4 mortar observers from Hill 200 registered in 
their mortars on the peaks to the rear and kept up a constant pounding. From the base 
of the peninsula, 3/15 was firing on ‘the eastern slopes of the mountain. The leading 
platoon of Able Company came out of the woods and faced nearly 100 yards of steep bare 
rock before the summit. To this point it had apparently progressed unobserved. As it 
swarmed out on the rocks, knee mortar shells and hand grenades exploded over the 
whole face of the slope; our troops had no position of advantage, and nothing to retaliate 
against. They pulled back into the edge of the woods. That morning the battalion CP 
had been moved to the very base of the mountain, and Lieutenant Colonel Fred D. Beans 
had been able to watch the progress of the attack closely. He ordered Charlie Company 
to leave the ravine and get to the top as quickly as possible. Charlie Company headed 
up a shallow valley. Near the top it ran into rifle fire. While the 1st platoon held the enemy, 
the 3rd and 2nd platoons crept back and edged over to the left till they had assembled 
on Able Company. When the two platoons had gathered Able Company again drove 
forward. The final assault was a charge that sent the platoons over the summit and 
into the masses of the Japanese. Second Lieutenant Eugene P. C. Constantin was one of the 
first on the summit but was killed trying to drag a wounded man to safety. The mountain 
was named for him; the name lasted in the men’s minds even though it later was given 
the official Japanese title. By late afternoon we had the summit, Able Company was on 
the highest peak and the three platoons of Charlie Company were to the right. Down 
below them the men could see Japs hurrying and running, all the signs of a counter- 
attack. Heavy mortar fire and more shelling protected the men on the summit while 
everybody in battalion headquarters rushed ammunition up to the summit. At 1850 the 
expected Japanese charge came, and about 100 enemy were killed. That night the 
companies held the summit with one company precariously stretched down the steep 
east and west slopes. They had water but no food, and they were exposed on the rocky 
slopes and bare top where they could get no protection from fire. There was no movement 
of the Japanese. 

In the attack from the east the 1st and 2nd Battalions of the 29th had also conquered 
the hill mass which was a second center to the Japanese defence. It had not been the 
original objective of the battalions, however. 20 The whole region through which the two 
battalions were to maneuver was cloud covered on the map; there was no indication 
even of the road net. At first, the two long columns of the battalions, 1/29 in the lead, 
had gone south into a region of sharp razor-backed ridges. Then they had swung to 
the west with the intention of cutting the Manna road. Late in the afternoon, the 
forward echelon of the 1st Battalion came out on a high wooded saddle from which 
they could see the region before them. In the valley in front of them a patrol of Baker 
Company had a sharp fire-fight with a small scattering of Japanese and lost two men. 
On the saddle the two battalion commanders consulted. Without warning a heavy mortar 
barrage began to fall, walking up the trail, across the saddle and down the reverse slope. 
One shell wounded 13 men and killed one — most of the S-2 section of the battalion, 1st 
Battalion, 29th Marines. Later* conjecture was that though the advance before the hill 
had been cautious the high silvery rods of the JASCO radios had given the position away. 

The two battalions were split for the night. A forward echelon dug in behind a 
ridge; the second battalion remained behind the saddle. Mortar shells walked across 
the saddle and along the ridge top and from high on the mountain shells from 25mm guns 

zoin a review of the northern phase before his officers, General Shepherd had pointed out with some 
acerbity that two battalions had apparently been so bewildered by terrain that they had gone 180 degrees 
off their prescribed azimuth course. 
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exploded against the forward slope of the hills. The enemy had, however, revealed his 
position clearly. Captain Barnet of the S-2 section, before he was wounded, had spotted 
the movements of Japanese on the high mountain top that faced the battalions, and 
the battalion’s 81mm mortars had taken the mountain top under fire. After dusk the 
tracer bullets of the 25mm shells had also given very clear azimuths on the enemy posi- 
tions. The two battalions were obviously facing the core of the eastern edge of enemy 
resistance. 

On 15 April Colonel Victor H. Bleasdale was relieved and Colonel William J. Whaling 
assumed command and came up to look the situation over. The battalions lay dug in just 
above a road that led south from Itomi. Across the road and some 1500 yards inland 
lay the mountain mass from which the enemy fire had been coming. It was protected 
by a sharp ridge that ran slantwise back from the road. Farther south along the road 
another ridge rose sharply. These two ridges guarded the approach to a horseshoe of hill 
masses dominated by the hill from which the fire had come. Colonel Whaling ordered 
that these two guarding ridges be taken. 

The battalions at this time were being supplied by the road that ran across their 
front, the one that led directly back to Itomi. Why this was not kept under fire by the 
Japanese is one of the minor mysteries of the operation. It is possible that this road 
which for a short distance out of Itomi had paralleled the Manna road had been mistaken 
by the battalion commanders for the Manna road itself. In a country as broken as was 
this, with inadequate maps, it was difficult to plot a road map or to identify trails and 
roads. 

Captain George Heiden had Charlie Company; he was put in command after the 
original CO, Captain Edwin H. Rodgers, had been wounded on the march north. He took 
his company up the ridge without opposition and dug in along the wooded crest. Captain 
Alan Meissner of Easy Company took his men up the road across a narrow entrance defile 
and up the other ridge. He also reached the top of the steep nose up which he had gone, 
but found that the Japanese were entrenched farther up along the top behind masses of 
coral. His company suffered several casualties during the night from knee mortar shells. 
Dog Company and Baker Company remained in their original defensive perimeters. 
The movement of Heiden’s company had apparently been unobserved; but the hilltop 
was heavily shelled during the night. The captain gave strict orders to withold fire, 
and in the woods the men lay silent in their foxholes. One shell landed squarely in one 
hole and blew a man to pieces. 

In the morning they were rewarded for their discipline. In the twilight of early dawn, 
the men saw a column of Japanese unconcernedly winding their way up the hill, killed 
a good many, and put the rest to flight. On the other hill, Captain Meissner received 
the order to advance. He sent out two squads one on either side of the ridge to make a 
cautious reconnaissance. They immediately came under heavy fire and with difficulty 
got back to the perimeter through the covering fires of their BAR’S. Captain Meissner 
now secured permission from the battalion commander to call down accurate 81mm 
fire on the ridge in front of him. The barrage killed many of the Japanese and the 
company moved forward with little trouble. 

Later that morning Baker Company passed through Charlie Company, crossed over 
a saddle to the tip of a hill mass that overhung the great horseshoe defile itself, and lay di- 
rectly under the mountain top that was their objective. Charlie Company tied in with them 
and the Battalion Command Post set up on the steep slopes behind the ridge. On the 
forward slope any movement met immediate rifle fire or bursts from a machine gun, 
and that night the Japanese shelled the summit with the explosive shells of their 25mm. 21 

2iThese guns were antiaircraft weapons taken from ships, since they had naval mounts. The brass shell 
was goosenecked, nearly as large as that of a 37mm. The shell was explosive and with a terrific velocity. 
The guns were much more effective than the ordinary 20mm. 
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From the bare coral tip of the ridge on which he was, Lieutenant Colonel Moreau 
could see clearly the objective for his battalion. In front of him there was a long gentle 
slope leading nearly to the top of the mountain. On its upper edges there were obvious 
emplacements. Toward the Manna road the mountain fell off abruptly in a series of 
bold buttresses. On the inner side toward the defile the slope was thickly covered with , 
undergrowth and very steep. The Colonel determined on a surprise attack. He sent 
one squad to the foot of the long slope in front of him with orders for them to march in 
single file across an open meadow leading to the north slope, then to turn in the heavy 
woods, and keep circling to give the enemy the impression that he was assembling his 
forces for an attack from the north. Captain Heiden he sent down into the defile with 
orders to climb up the steep reverse slope and seize the summit from the rear. A smoke 
bomb exploded on the summit was to be the signal for success. 

When Charlie Company had dropped down into the narrow valley under the machine 
guns of Baker Company, Colonel Moreau called down all available artillery fire on the 
long slope before him and on the summits of the northern buttresses. The Battalion 
mortars picked up individual targets. At 1200 a burst of smoke from the summit announced 
that Charlie Company was on the objective. Baker Company immediately started to 
climb the mountain, and later the Battalion Command Post followed. The conquest of 
the mountain was the result of complete surprise and effective artillery fire. Examination 
of the slope facing the guns disclosed nearly 100 dead Japanese and a fearful execution 
on caves and emplacements. Caves opening toward the guns had been blasted shut or 
collapsed. In one cave were crouched a dozen Japanese all killed by either the concussion 
or fragments of a shell which had landed near the mouth. Numerous 13.2 emplacements 
either had been blasted away or had lost their gunners by direct hits. 

Supply on the mountain top was a problem, and Colonel Moreau called for an air 
drop the next morning at eight o’clock. Behind 1/29, Easy Company had pushed along 
its ridge. Dog Company had crossed the saddle to the southern wall of the defile and 
worked out along it. The whole defensive sector of the Japanese was now in our possession. 
This attack had not been planned, but it had proved effective: instead of the hammer 
and anvil tactics (to use the dramatic terms of the newspaper military commentator) 
that were to be used, the two battalions of the 29th had become the second half of a 
pair of pincers and caught the main forces of the Japanese between them and the 4th 
Marines. More simply they had, possibly by mistake, swung around a flank of the enemy 
and destroyed it. 

In the morning orders called for a patrol to the Manna road at the foot of the 
mountain and then a march down that road to make contact with the 4th Marines. 
Captain Lyle E. Specht took Baker Company down the buttresses of the mountain toward 
the road, sending men into the narrow ravines, and working off the trails that ran down 
the ridges. The platoons killed a few Japanese but they had also discovered that the face 
of the mountain was covered with small emplacements housing either 25mm guns or 
13.2mm’s. One large position equipped with American 81mm mortars was dug in and 
carefully camouflaged on a little terrace that commanded both ends of the Itomi-Manna 
road. By noon the company had struck down to a new military road the Japanese had 
been building and had discovered a supply dump in caves along that road and in a 
hollow by a stream. There were no Japanese. The company moved out along the road to 
a designated point but made no contact with the 4th Marines. Toward evening they 
returned. During the day they found that two planes had mistaken the Command Post 
for enemy troops and had thrown in six rockets without warning. The airdrop that 
day had been a failure. There was an insufficient number of rations; many of the water 
bags had broken; the drop had not been made until 12 o’clock. Moreover, a platoon of 
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men had to be detailed to the duty of packing up the parachutes and containers and 
carrying them to the nearest road at the foot of the mountain. 

On this same day the battalions of the 4th Marines were driving down Mt. Yae-take, 
and all day long the 3/29 killed the Japanese that were flushed out ahead of the advancing 
lines. In the long valley before the 3/29 they counted 300 dead Japanese, casualties from 
the mortars of the companies and battalion. Area fire during the night had apparently 
caught the Japanese as they tried to retreat down toward the river. Behind the mountain 
the Marines found great supplies of stores, the Command Post of Colonel Udo, and the 
elaborate telephone central through which he had controlled his forces. The 3/29 remained 
on the ridge that night but the next day, 18 April, they withdrew, and were taken around 
in trucks to Itomi and sent up a high hill above it, both to act in support of the 4th 
and the other two battalions of the 29th when they drove north to the sea, and to close 
the base of the peninsula to those trying to escape. They killed some few Japanese as 
they were moving into position. 

On 19 April the 4th Marines and the two battalions of the 29th came down off the 
Itomi-Manna road and marched up the hills to the north. The three battalions of the 
29th met no appreciable resistance as they went up into the hills and down to the sea. 
The 4th Marines had one more skirmish. 

The route of the regiment was along a narrow winding mountain road. King Company 
patrolled the area to the east of the road, and Easy Company took that to the left. As 
Easy Company came up onto a sort of table land, the highest point between the Manna 
road and the northern coast, a platoon of Easy Company sent out to the left ran into 
something more formidable than a patrol and came under heavy machine gun fire 
from fixed positions. Easy Company kept its position and Lieutenant Leo J. Gottsponer 
took George Company out to the assistance of the platoon. 

So far in the operation, there had been only two days of rain, on the 11th and the 
12th, when the battalions of the 29th had first gone up into Motobu. Now on this day 
rain came driving down in great gusts so that the ground was sodden, and a driving 
mist, half rain and half water blanketed the hills. Gottsponer’s Company moved out 
in the rain and found the Easy Company platoon clinging close to a nose diagonally across 
a valley of rice paddies from a steep ridge where the Japanese had built their entrench- 
ments and set up their machine guns. The Japanese had a good field of fire to the east and 
south. (See the accompanying sketch). Lieu tenant Gottsponer set up his machine guns near 
the edge of the nose. Beyond the open valley that lay before him was a small pinnacle 
of rock almost perfectly round, hardly more than 50 feet high. In a burst of rain which 
limited visibility to a few feet, he took the Easy Company platoon and his first platoon 
across the valley and into positions on either side of the pinnacle, the Easy platoon to 
the east and his own platoon to the west. Then as his machine guns renewed their battle 
with the Japanese, he worked his platoon up the forward slope of the hill on which the 
Japanese were entrenched and out along it. The Japanese were so busy with the enemy 
before them that they did not notice the Marines coming down at them on the steep 
slope behind. As the platoon of George Company made its attack, the platoon from 
Easy Company rushed the reverse slope, making its way from cave to cave, using flame- 
throwers and what demolitions they had. In all they killed 75 Japanese and captured a 
quantity of machine guns, 20mm guns, and one 75mm gun which apparently had not 
been fired. The four platoons entrenched that night on the ridge they had taken; they 
were a thousand yards from the rest of the battalion. In the morning they marched on 
to the sea without further incident. The three battalions dug in that night along the 
divide with King Company a thousand yards to the right and front of their lines guarding 
an approach route. On the right of the 4th Marines, the lines of the 29th Marines stretched 
across the hills. 
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In the morning the two regiments reached the sea; there was no further opposition, 
but the silent hills and the sunny trails were lined with abandoned pillboxes and defensive 
positions, many of them old and dug years before. The Japanese defenders of Motobu 
were by no means all dead, but they had evidently surrendered this territory without 
thought of further resistance. 

For two days the 4th Marines rested by the sea, bathed in the surf, and got their 
first change of clothes. 10-1 rations came up and the auxiliary packs. Then the 29th 
Marines moved to permanent positions around the perimeter from which they could 
patrol the interior, and the 4th Marines were entrucked and carried to the other side 
of the island where they were to start patrolling. 

Across the base of the peninsula the Reconnaissance Company, the Engineers, and 
the Tank Battalion were set up, with outposts to catch stragglers from the battle attempt- 
ing to flee to the interior. During the nights there were steady attempts to infiltrate 
through the lines; a good many Japanese were killed, and some escaped. 

During the whole period of the battle for Motobu Peninsula the 22nd Marines had 
been busy furthering the conquest of the northern part of the island. For one period, 
however, the 1/22 had been called in to the peninsula and patrolled the area just to 
the east of the 3/4. The problem of covering by patrol the large land mass of the northern 
end was difficult. The interior of the island was mountainous, and in the far north 
was heavily wooded. There were trails all through the interior but no roads. Patrolling 
was carried on by a system of deep patrols from bivouac areas near the coast. One 
battalion was on the very tip of the island; another was farther south, and a third, the 
1/22 was just above the base of Motobu. From these areas the battalions sent out company 
patrols, who circled into the interior for from three to five days, and then returned to 
the coast where they were picked up by LVT’s. 22 

On the east coast the battalions of the 4th picked up patrolling where it had left 
it. Just before the 3rd Battalion of the 4th Marines had been ordered to Motobu, King 
Company had marched north on a long patrol of 30 miles to a little port and bay where 
they had set up a defense to prevent counter landing. Along the route LVT’s had kept 
them supplied. The patrol had been ended by the Mt. Yae-take battle. 

There had already been considerable evidence that the guerrilla warfare organized 
by Colonel Udo was continuing. The withdrawal of 1/22 when it left Miyaji to support 
the attack of the 4th Marines on Motobu had been noted from the hills. Capture of 
documents later showed that the local Japanese commander had planned a careful attack 
from both ends of the town by a force of approximately 45 soldiers. The soldiers attacked 
from both ends of the town early in the morning, and for a while surrounded our water 
point. An MP Platoon stationed in the town beat off the attack and the Japanese fled 
after setting fire to a few houses. 

After 1/22 returned to Miyaji and resumed patrolling there were other isolated but 
harmless attacks. Mortar fire fell in Nago, and there were occasional shots from the 
hills. An observation plane crashed in the interior of the peninsula; a patrol from the 
Reconnaissance Company found pilot and observer both dead with their throats cut. 
Patrols fixed the centre of guerrilla activities in the area around the hill mass of Taniyo- 
take. 

The mountain was a typical and carefully chosen control and assembly centre for 
guerrilla activities. It was not over a thousand yards from the main road which ran across 
the base of the peninsula from Nago to Taira; two long ridges led down to the level of 
the road, each with a well-defined and ancient trail along its narrow edge. The whole 

22it is impossible and not particularly profitable to write of these patrols at any length. Some of the engage- 
ments that the patrols had are, however, described at some length in the appendix for their possible 
tactical interest. 
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great mass was hidden in a heavy forest, almost a jungle in the lower defiles and valleys 
where the water ran. It had the final advantage of offering ready access to the east 
coast; from its eastern side a long ridge curved away and down to sea level. The Japanese 
had set up a bivouac area in the valley just between the two ridges leading to the Nago- 
Taira road and had evidently prepared for maintaining themselves there for along 
time; there were large amounts of all sorts of military equipment and food. From the 
bivouac area they had withdrawal trails, carefully concealed, to the trails on the ridges. 

On its return to the area, 1/22 killed a few enemy every night along their company 
perimeters. The attempts made to penetrate the lines followed the usual tactics, but 
few enemy were involved — at the most only a squad. Under these circumstances, the 
companies set up ambushes on all approaches and laid out booby traps. During the day 
they patrolled the area, gathering in natives. G-2 learned that there was by then a 
sizeable force of nearly 150 Japanese in the mountain region. On 22 April two companies, 
Able and Charlie, set out to investigate the region. They circled the mountain base from 
the west and southwest, killing a few Japanese along the trails. That evening they returned 
to the bivouac area and prepared for an attack on the next day up the two long ridges. 

The attack was three-pronged. Able Company was to go up the northern trail; Charlie 
up the southern. As the troops approached the summit, Baker Company was to drop off 
the trail behind Charlie Company and attack up the valley. Baker Company found the 
jungle so dense that it never made contact with the enemy. 

Late in the afternoon the two companies approached the summit. The trails had been 
rough, the woods on either side had been dense, and the approach had been cautious. 
Occasionally the two companies caught glimpses of one another where there were breaks 
in the trees. Machine guns opened on both companies simultaneously. A machine gun 
crew on the little spur to the left of the Able Company ridge allowed a squad to pass and 
then opened fire just as another gun fired straight down the trail. Able Company kept 
flat along the ridge. Gradually two fire teams crept out and got the machine gunners 
to the left with hand grenades and BAR’S. Charlie Company took out the machine gun to 
its rear by quick deployment and a rush — one officer was killed. Charlie Company pounded 
the crest with its mortars, and Able Company silenced the gun before it with its own 
machine guns. 

Japanese riflemen fired from below, but their fire was ineffectual. As dusk drew on, 
both companies withdrew, carrying their wounded. It was nearly 2300 before they reached 
their bivouac area. 

On the next day Able Company was detailed to act as ammunition and supply carriers 
to the other two companies and Major Thomas J. Myers led his battalion up the northern 
trail. Two battalions of artillery pounded the summit ahead of the battalion. The two 
companies found the bivouac area and killed a few Japanese. A company patrol farther 
along the trail ran into more machine guns, however. It was then that they discovered 
the camouflaged withdrawal trails, and for the rest of the day there was a running fight. 
Altogether the battalion killed approximately 100 Japanese. It was obvious, however, 
that the long eastern ridge could have been used by the Japanese to funnel soldiers 
into the northern part of the island. 

On 26 April a patrol from the 4th Marines’ bivouac area at Kawada observed a 
long column of Japanese soldiers on the trail ahead of them. They followed the column 
for some time unobserved to check on the direction and speed of the march. The next 
morning the 3rd Battalion set off to intercept the column. When they met the first organ- 
ized fire, the battalion commander sent Love Company to seize the forward slope of a ridge 
beyond the enemy while King Company kept them pinned down. King Company then 
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pushed forward, and drove the enemy over the hill and on to rifles of Love Company 
In all, the two companies killed 159 Japanese with only nine casualties of their own. 

This action ended all organized resistance. The battalions bivouacked on Motobu 
and in the northern part of the island kept up constant patrols and maintained ambushes 
that killed or captured stragglers and prevented any gathering of bands. 

On 3 May the Division began to move south to take the place of the 27th Infantry 
Division on the southern front. 

After the conquest of the peninsula there remained three small islands off the 
coast still in possession of the Japanese. Though they might not be defended, they were 
still a potential threat. To avoid either a laborious amphibious action, or possible heavy 
casualties, the FMF Reconnaissance Battalion, which had been operating on the island 
since shortly after L-day, was called upon to make rubber boat reconnaissance by night 
of the two larger islands: Sesoko-shima, lying to the west of the peninsula, and Yagaehi- 
shima, on the northern side. The latter island was part of the outer barrier of 
Unten-ko. When the reconnaissance showed no enemy, the battalion took over the islands 
in a night attack, moving out to them on armored amphibians. The Division Reconnais- 
sance Company after careful reconnaissance took the smaller Kouri-shima by a daylight 
attack. This was the first time that armored amphibians had been used to transport troops 
in the attack, and to supply the covering fire from their guns. The method was to prove 
useful in the south. 

The Special Action Report of the Division summarizes its achievements on Okinawa 
during phases I and II of the operation. 

“During that period the Division had moved 84 miles, seized 436 square miles of 
enemy territory, counted over 2500 enemy bodies and captured 46 prisoners. Our losses 
during the period were 236 killed, 1061 wounded, and 7 missing. During the rapid advance 
of the Division from Yontan Airdrome to the northern tip of Okinawa, practically every 
type of maneuver was employed and all types of supply problems encountered. The 
successful execution of the mission assigned gives conclusive evidence that a Marine 
Division is capable of extended operations ashore.” 
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Footnote 5. 

Below is the outline of information required by 2nd Lieutenant C. H. Whitey of 
his Reconnaissance Team. The outline prescribes not the method of training, but the 
end product of that training. 

I. Beach Analysis: Based on off-shore observation. 

(1) Beach Proper 

(2) Ground and vegetation immediately in rear of beach 

(3) Artificial obstacles above high water mark 

(4) Weapons and protective installations 

II. Approach to Beach Analysis: Based on report of UDT. 

Hydrographic 

(a) Depth Lines 

(b) Tide Range 

(c) Surf Conditions 

(d) Currents: (Directions and Force) 

Natural features under water 

(a) Reef pattern and natural obstacles 

(b) Natural channels 

(c) Texture of bottom at landing point 

Artificial Obstacles below high water mark 

(a) Anti-boat; Anti-personnel 

(b) Mines 

III. Results of demolition work, and gunfire. 

(1) Below high-water mark 

(2) Above high-water mark 

IV. Summary of conditions affecting the landing, as planned. 

(1) Approach to Beach: 

(a) Lanes cleared 

(b) Obstacles remaining: 

(1) Natural 

(2) Artificial 

(c) Point of grounding of assault wave 

(1) Boat 

(2) Track Vehicles 

(2) Beach conditions affecting landing: 

j (a) Natural obstacles remaining 

(b) Artificial obstacles remaining 

(c) Weapons and personnel installations remaining 

(3) Terrain in rear of Beach Proper 

(a) Corridors 

(b) Exit for Infantry 

(c) Exit for track vehicles 

(d) Exit for trucks 

(e) Natural concealment 

(f) Distance off shore at which defilade, from the front, becomes effective. 
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Footnote 10. 

During the Saipan Operation, Civil Affairs Officers handled 17,000 civilians. To 
perform this job they had to use a rifle company that had to be withdrawn from the lines, 
and half an MP company. Here, Civil Affairs demonstrated that the section was serving 
a useful tactical purpose; it removed the whole question of the care and protection of 
the civilian population from line and staff officers and enabled them to devote their whole 
energies to the pursuit of the war. 

Upon their return to Pearl Harbor, the whole group of Civil Affairs Officers got 
together and made a recommendation to Lt. Gen. H. M. Smith that a battalion of about 
2,000 men and officers be formed for Civil Affairs work and that this battalion be attached 
to FMF, Pacific, to be used as needed in operations. 

By the time of Okinawa, the same allotment of men and officers to division was 
kept. In planning for the operation, Tenth Army had sought consultations with the Offi- 
cer-in-Charge, Civil Affairs, FMF, Pacific, but little was accomplished. On Okinawa, 
Civil Affairs came under a joint Army-Navy group. Among other accomplishments, the 
Civil Affairs section discovered 1,500 men among its prisoners who were Japanese soldiers; 
it was a civilian from the camp who showed the 6th Marine Division the way to the 
cave of General Ushijima. 

Footnote 11. 

The functions of Corps are important but in actuality the performance of them 
is dictated by necessity and not by the principles set forth in the book. There is implicit 
in most considerations of a Corps the necessity for it to remain a tactical organization; 
in practice it is difficult if not impossible to separate tactical and administrative func- 
tions. 

In preparation for the Okinawa Operation, FMF, Pac, had stripped Corps of all 
Corps troops and attached FMF, units: a Motor Transport Battalion, an MP Battalion, 
and a Medical Battalion. Ill Corps had only two organic units left, a Signal Battalion, 
certainly necessary for tactical direction, and an Engineering Battalion whose function 
was necessary but not strictly tactical. There were also attached four Amphibian Tractor 
Battalions from FMF, Pac. Such battalions had remained, however, since their organiza- 
tion a part of FMF, Pac, and there was no innovation in their present use. 

The assumption by Corps of administrative duties began while the 6th Division was 
on Guadalcanal, and the 1st Division on the Russell Islands. The 6th Marine Division 
was getting its supplies through that section of the 4th Base Depot attached to it. The 
Base Depot Company with the 6th Division served as a useful intermediary between 
division and depot; it was in no sense a storage center. Corps ruled that all requisitions 
for supplies would have to pass through it for approval and information. Requests now 
went from division to Corps, back to division to the 4th Base Depot Company to the 
4th Base Depot and back to division, a long and laborious process at best, an irritating but 
perhaps necessary process when supplies were not available or not approved. Later, the 
Forward Echelon, FMF, Pac, South Pacific, also insisted that all requisitions be cleared 
through it and another exasperating step was added. Yet it is difficult to see how Corps 
could allocate supplies without the necessary information. 

Upon landing at Okinawa, Corps had immediately a variety of administrative duties 
to perform. The CB Battalion that had been working with the 6th Engineering Battalion 
upon Yon tan Airfield was attached to Corps; the Engineering Battalion attached to 
Corps began almost immediately to take over the areas between the 6th Marine Division 
and the beaches; the MP Battalion became a necessary adjunct to the MP Company of 
the 6th Division which was inadequately mounted; and presently the Motor Battalion 
attached to Corps had to be used in its entirety sometimes with vehicles on loan to the 
Division, sometimes itself carrying supplies forward from the beaches. 
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Footnote 11. (Cont’d.) 

After its establishment on the beach Corps took over the task of coordinating the 
handling of supplies, and for that purpose took over from the 6th Division its DUKW 
Company which it did not return till nearly the end of the operation. 

In phases I and II, the tactical manipulation by Corps of the units under its com- 
mand (besides its two divisions) was confined to its use of the FMF, Pac, Reconnaissance 
Battalion on island exploration and to use of 1/7 as a defensive measure in the area left 
behind by the 6th Division. Because of the rapid advance of Division and the lack of 
opposition in the early stages of the march the Medical Battalion of Corps was put to very 
little use; Division evacuated its wounded directly to hospital ships wherever possible. 

Five thousand replacements had been provided for each division for the operation. 
Two thousand, five hundred of them were sent directly to the 6th Division while it was 
still at Guadalcanal and were attached to the Pioneer Battalion for loading and unload- 
ing. The second 2500 were sent directly from the States to Okinawa and arrived during 
the operation. Though they were attached administratively to Corps they were sent 
immediately upon arrival to the 6th Division. 

After the commitment of the two divisions in the south in Phase III, the administra- 
tive duties of Corps again seemed to assume dominance. As a lower echelon of the 
Tenth Army, the tactical decisions of Corps were directed toward carrying out orders 
from Tenth Army. 

Corps artillery, normally an integral part of Corps, was for the greater part of the 
operation under Tenth Army. 

Footnote 12. 

The sketch is a wholly stylized diagram of a typical Japanese defense system 
as it was found again and again in Northern Okinawa. Most frequently the Japanese had 
caves around the walls of the ravine between the two ravines, though the caves were 
rather for shelter and storage than for defense. They defended the main ridge by setting 
up machine guns on both noses to cover approach trails with protecting riflemen before 
and behind them, by defensive lines on the ridge itself, and by mortar positions on the 
reverse slope. 

These positions were taken in a variety of ways: 1. by sending a force clean around 
to the flank and up on to the ridge while a holding force engaged the enemy below; 2. 
by assaulting one nose only while a second platoon or company held at the foot of the 
other; 3. by assaulting both noses simultaneously. 

Both 3/4 and 1/4 suffered heavy casualties on L plus 2 in the foothills of the Yontan 
ridge from such a position; 2/4 ran into just such a position twice as it approached 
Yae-take; 1/22 in its attack on Taniyo-take had to make its attack up two such ridges. 
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PATROLS OF 22ND MARINES 

Footnote 22. 

On 16 April, Charlie Company on patrol in the region north of Awa entered a long 
draw which bent sharply to the west, some 900 yards from its entrance. The 3rd platoon 
led the company into the draw, the 2nd platoon started to patrol the high covering hills 
to the east of the draw. This platoon retraced its steps and came up with the rest of the 
company before it entered the upper portion of the ravine; the territory which they had 
attempted to patrol had been too difficult for them to penetrate. As the 3rd platoon 
rounded the curve of the draw, it ran into heavy machine gun fire, and received 8 casual- 
ties, two of them killed. The company withdrew. Able Company ordered to the assistance 
of Charlie Company swung well around to the east and up to the end of the ravine. With 
its mortars it succeeded in silencing the Japanese fire. The Japanese, however, retreated 
with few casualties. The position was a small bivouac area with a few protective emplace- 
ments thrown about it. 
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PATROLS OF 22ND MARINES 

Footnote 22 . 

In the region north of Awa on 17 April, Able Company marched up a narrow valley 
to a point at its head where three trails joined. At the point where the three trails 
joined, Able Company set up an ambush in the expectation of catching any enemy units 
that tried to retreat before Charlie Company that was circling north of them. The dense 
undergrowth on both sides of the trail prevented the use of riflemen along the trail; 
so a single machine gun was set up pointing northeast up the trail. 

After a wait of two hours an enemy scout moved down the trail and passed up the 
trail that led to the northwest. Behind him came a squad of Japanese. The machine 
gunner killed five of the squad at his first burst, but the remaining Japanese got safely 
away. 

(Information on these patrols was gained from interviews that PFC Frank M. 
Matthews, an Intelligence Scout with G-2, had with the units concerned.) 
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PATROLS OF 22ND MARINES 

Footnote 22. 

On 11 April, two platoons of Able Company were patrolling inland, working 
along the line of hills along one side of a small stream that ran down from the interior 
toward Mijiya. The first platoon met rifle fire from a small group of Japanese who re- 
treated before them and attempted to escape by climbing down the steep hills toward 
the stream. The 2nd platoon, however, swung around onto the slopes of the hills on the 
other side, set up its machine guns and killed 38 Japanese. The maneuver was successful 
because the platoons were always in communication. The diagram sufficiently explains 
the action. This is in miniature a type of action that was used successfully against 
far greater numbers of the enemy. It is also a type of maneuver which could be exceedingly 
dangerous if there were expectant enemies on the far side of the stream. 
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MAP NO. II 
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PREPARED BY HISTORICAL DIVISION U.S.M.C. 




MAP NO. 12 



23. NEWS OF NEWS, No. 1, is an exact copy of a sheet discovered in 
an abandoned cave north of Awa by a patrol of 1/22 on 17 April. The sheets 
were produced on a gelatin-type duplicating machine. 
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NEWS OF NEWS 



NO. 1 

Saturday, April 14 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT DIED A SUDDEN DEATH 

To men of the 6th Marine Division! We take it a great honor to speak to you for 
the first time. 

We are awfully sorry to learn from the U. P. telegraph that the life of President 
Roosevelt has suddenly come to its end at 3:30 P. M. on April 12. It seems to be an incred- 
ible story in spite of its actual evidence. 

Men of the 6th Marine Division! Particularly, men of the 15th and 29th Marine and 
3rd Amphibian Corps! We express our hearty regret with you all over the death of the 
late President. What do you think was the true cause of the late President's death? A 
miserable defeat experienced by the U. S. forces in the sea around the islands of Okinawa! 
Were this not the direct cause leading him to death, we could be quite relieved. 

We do not think that the majority of you have an exact knowledge of the present 
operations being carried out by the U. S. forces, although a very few number of you 
must have got a glympse of the accurate situation. 

An exceedingly great number of picked aircrafts-carriers, battle-ships, cruisers and 
destroyers held on her course to and near the sea of Okinawa in order to protect you 
and carry out operations in concert with you. The 90% of them have already been sunk 
and destroyed by Japanese Special Fighting Bodies, sea and air. In this way a grand 
“U. S. Sea Bottom Fleet” numbering 500 has been brought into existence around this 
little island. 

Once you have seen a “lizard” twitching about with its tail cut off, we suppose this 
state of lizard is likened to you. Even a drop of blood can be never expected from its own 
heart. As a result an apopletic stroke comes to attack. 

It is sort of vice however to presume upon other's unhappiness. This is why we want 
to write nothing further. 

It is time now for you, sagacieus and pradent, however, to look over the whole situa- 
tions of the present war and try to catch a chance for reflection! ! 

ARMY INFORMATION BUREAU, OKINAWA 
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24. Listed below is an analysis of Colonel Udo’s force. The total of troops tallies 
fairly closely with the number destroyed on the Motobu Peninsula. Okinawan guerrilla 
groups are not, however, included. They should number several hundred. 

From: Appendix Able, to Annex C, Special Action Report, Phases I and II Okinawa Oper- 
ation, 29th Marines. 

ORDER OF BATTLE: 

UDO Force (Colonel Takehiko Udo, Commanding) 

2nd Bn, 2nd Inf, Unit: 44th IMB 
(Major Sato, Commanding) 

Headquarters 

4th Company 

6th Company 

2nd MG Company 

AT Unit 500 Off. and Enl. 

1st Btry. 100th 2nd Arty Bn. 

9th Naval Gun Unit 100 Off. and Enl. 

33rd Midget Sub Unit 
27th Torpedo Boat Unit 
IMOTO TAI (Naval Labor Unit) 

YAMAME TAI (Naval Labor Unit) 300 Off. and Enl. 

10th Plat. 1st Co., 26th Ship Engrs. 55 Off. and Enl. 

1st GOKYOTAI (Veterans Unit) 

2nd GOKYOTAI (Veterans Unit) 

3rd YUKEKITAI (Commando Unit) 

4th YUGEKITAI (Commando Unit) 200 Off. and Enl. 

225 Special Guard Company 
Misc. Special Service Troops 
Regtl. Gun Unit (2-75 mm guns) 

1,281 Off. and Enl. 



66 Off. and Enl. 
60 Off. and Enl. 
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CHAPTER II 



The Battle for Naha 



CHAPTER II 



THE BATTLE FOR NAHA 

After completing the conquest of Motobu Peninsula, the various regiments of the 
Division settled into their assigned bivouac area: the battalions of the 29th were placed 
around the circumference of the Motobu Peninsula; the 4th Marines and their Regi- 
mental CP were on the far side of the island gathered along a little valley by a clear 
stream. The battalions of the 22nd were all along the western coast from Taira onto 
the tip. They were still patrolling, but the patrolling was not arduous — a company went 
out along the trails every three days. There was some excitement on these patrols, and 
twice there were skirmishes that grew into battles — these have already been described. 

It was an uneasy time, however. The Command Post and the bivouac areas began 
to gather about them the things that seems to make a camp permanent: furniture of 
sorts, all the small things that men make or acquire to secure conveniences, and yet 
it was becoming plain that the Division would soon be sent to help the Army in the 
South. Men felt a strong resentment that they should have to be committed again 
when they had had a lucky break, but they began the curious and interesting process 
of preparing themselves to go into battle. This was the first of several times there- 
after that they had to go through this particular preparation. It was one of the things 
that made the southern phase of the Okinawa operation difficult for the men of the 
6th Marine Division. 

Ordinarily the terrible time for men approaching an amphibious operation is the 
day or so before the landing when men's nerves tighten no matter what they do, no 
matter how phlegmatic the men may be. Once on the beach, however, though there is 
always the fear of death or wounds, the men turn numb; the sights and sounds of battle 
become usual and accepted. With the end of the operation comes lethargy, a physical 
weariness, and at the same time an intense quiet enjoyment of everything about one. 

Now to go directly from this state of awareness of living, from this unspoken hope 
that this may be the last time that one will have to undergo an operation, into battle 
requires a tremendous wrench. A man has to argue with himself; he has to discount 
to himself his chances of being killed or wounded, and finally, tired of his own internal 
wrangling, he has to adopt impatiently a sort of fatalism. 

Ordinarily the Marine has to go through this period of inner struggle only once; 
even though he is withdrawn to a reserve position during the operation he knows that 
he is soon to be committed again; he can rest or sleep or restore himself in reserve 
without ever letting go of the final decision that he made before landing. In southern 
Okinawa the operation was not continuous: there was a distinct series of phases: the 
battle for Sugar Loaf, the drive through Naha, the conquest of Oroku, the final assault 
on the ridges of the Ara-Saki Peninsula. As each of these separate battles drew to an 
end, the men took heart and the wishful rumor grew that we would “secure" when we had 
finished this phase. Each time the men “let go" and each time they were committed, 
they again girded themselves. Perhaps the most painful time of all was the period after 
the conquest of the Oroku Peninsula. Men were bivouacked along the southern shore 
of the peninsula and in the hills to the north of the airfield. Men had lined their fox- 
holes, had hung out jungle hammocks where they could; they rested in the shade of 
trees and talked quietly and they bathed eagerly and frequently in a tidal stream and 
from a few clear cool wells. Then one night great sides of frozen beef were distributed to 
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companies, and boxes of apples. The men roasted and ate the meat over fires but they 
were uneasy, and stomachs shrunken on C rations could take pitifully little of the steaks. 
Steak is inevitably the sign of approaching combat — a traditional formula. When there 
were fresh eggs for breakfast the men were sure, downcast, and still hopeful. At 1000 
the orders came for the march south. 

By the first of May the 1st Marine Division had been committed and men followed 
with a good deal of interest the news of battle; then one morning the advance echelon 
of the 27th Infantry Division came north. Their reception was not too cordial. The 
Marines were somewhat resentful; they felt that the 27th was getting out of a nasty 
job. There were some incidents 1 but the time when the two divisions were in contact 
was brief. By 2 May the 6th Marine Division was moving south to an assembly area 
well to the rear of the lines. Here for a brief time there was another pause within 
the sound of distant guns. At night there were flashes along the horizon and the faraway 
melancholy glow of star-shells. It was at this time that the General published to all 
hands his final adjuration. 

046/165 6th Mar Div 

In the field 

RESTRICTED 6 May 1945 

Training 0 
No. 23-45 



COMBAT ON OKINAWA 

1. The battle in southern OKINAWA is different from anything this Division has 
encountered in the operation thus far: — 

a. The enemy has a great deal of artillery and is using it far more intel- 
ligently than in any operation to date. 

b. The enemy has plenty of ammunition and isn’t afraid to use it if he 
sees a target. 

c. The enemy has excellent observation and takes every opportunity to 
watch what our troops are doing. 

d. The enemy has sown anti-tank and anti-personnel mines in every 
conceivable locality. 

e. The enemy is aggressive and is willing to counterattack by every avail- 
able means, land or water. 

f. The enemy has a strong defensive line; one which cannot be breached 
by simple frontal attack, without heavy losses. 

g. The enemy has well concealed machine gun positions in caves and 
tombs in every hill. Flame-throwers and demolitions are the best means of 
overcoming them. 

2. However in one most important respect the battle in southern OKINAWA is iden- 
tical with every operation in the Pacific War. That is the fact that Japs are still inferior 
to Marines in every detail; — in training, equipment, intelligence, and in courageous 
determination. 

3. To put the facts discussed above to our own good use, every officer and man in 
iSee note at end of chapter. 
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Yontan Airfield 




RESTRICTED 

Training 0 No. 23-45 (Cont’d.) 

the Division will keep the following points in mind, and will stress their importance 
to his subordinates: 

a. Keep your head down. Even though well behind the front line take 
advantage of all possible cover. Keep off the skyline. 

b. Camouflage yourself and your equipment with every means at your 
disposal. 

c. If you are a unit commander, — whether it be a squad or battalion, — 
maneuver. Don’t try to outslug the Jap; — outflank him. 

d. Dig in. Even the most accurate German artillery holds no fears for a 
man in an adequate foxhole; — and the Japs aren’t as good as the Germans. 

e. Keep driving — Your enemy can’t think as fast as you can, and he is 
no match for a determined aggressive Marine, who has confidence in himself 
and his weapon. 

4. The foregoing Training Order will be read to troops on two separate occasions 
by infantry platoon leaders and by commanders of similiar sized units in other elements 
of the Division. 



BY COMMAND OF MAJ GEN SHEPHERD: 

J. C. McQueen 
Col, USMC 

CofS 



Distribution: Special 
Official: 

/s/ V. H. KRULAK 
V. H. KRULAK 
LtCol, USMC 
G-3 
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The reference to the artillery was pointed and yet not one of the readers paid much 
attention to what was going to be one of the worst things of the coming operation. It 
was curious; in one sense, the Marines had been under as heavy and as fierce artillery 
fire as any other group in this war, and yet it was artillery fire that never persisted 
very long. For example, at Saipan it was very heavy in volume for three days after the 
landing. The Special Action Reports of operations had mentioned monotonously that 
the Japanese failed to mass their fires; that their artillery fire was ineffective. From 
the time they entered the lines on 8 May to near the end of the operation on 21 June, 
the Marines were to be under constant bombardment. It was this bombardment which 
was going to make the front lines safer sometimes than the battalion CP’s and to 
enforce a totally different way of administering all the echelons from company to 
regiment. Artillery fire took a heavy toll of battalion commanders, of troops marching 
to the front lines; it caused casualties among the ranks of troops resting in reserve; 
it made rest areas untenable; it made it impossible for Division to hold troops in ready 
reserve and at the same time to keep them safe. 

Before the 6th Marine Division came south, the 1st Marine Division had relieved 
an Army division on the line and pushed forward, flanking one hill mass that had been 
holding up progress in the centre of the line, Hill 187, and driving forward till it came to 
the high bluffs above Asa-Kawa, the river which on the coast acted almost as a moat 
before the enemy’s defensive line. Here the coast widened above Naha as the 1st Marine 
Division went south along the rocky ridge it was on, it left a great area to its right 
uncovered; it was here that the 6th Marine Division was first committed on a regimental 
front, that of the 22nd Marines. On 8 May the 22nd Marines relieved the 7th Marines 
in their positions along the bluff; on the morning of the tenth they made their first 
attack across the river. This bluff was a good place from which to observe the first great 
battlefield of the 6th Marine Division in Southern Okinawa. Like most battlefields 
before or after the battle it was an exceedingly peaceful and beautiful scene under the 
spring afternoon sun. There was no sign of human life in the green fields below. Ridges 
looked a little bleak where shell fire had fallen, but there were still plenty of trees. 
Perhaps the only direct sign that war had come was the scorched and ruined bulk of 
a sugar factory by the river, and the black open rectangles of burned houses just beyond. 
And just at the spectator’s feet the Asa River wound down to the sea under a bridge 
that had obviously been destroyed. 

The whole area, roughly semicircular, was dominated by high ground but from the 
bluff it did not seem difficult terrain to fight over. There were several ridges that offered 
defiladed approaches; it did not appear probable that the Japanese General would defend 
all the high ground with equal vehemence. He had shown himself a canny judge of 
terrain; he would not commit many of his troops to fight anything more than a delaying 
action on a ridge which was backed by the sea or on one that stood raised above a river 
which could effectively cut off retreat. Far to the left there were several isolated hills, 
but they did not appear formidable. One could give the reader a simplified picture of 
the whole territory by saying that on the bluff, he was standing above the broken half 
of a saucer with the broken edge of the saucer against his feet. From the hollow at his 
feet the ground rose gently to the horizon some two thousand yards away. On the right 
and left, long ridges curved to meet one another. The whole area was, in fact, one large 
drainage basin for the Asa River. To the west the stripped coral ridges formed a barrier 
to the sea; to the south a long clay ridge barred the way down to Naha; to the southeast 
there was a group of grassy hills set close together that formed the height of land between 
the Asa River basin and the Asato River corridor. At the east there rose the rough folds 
of Wana ridge, the bastions of the inland mountain ridges. It was down this ridge that 
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the 1st Marine Division was driving. Once the rim of the saucer was dominated by the 
6th Marine Division, we had a secure supply line, a way south into Naha and good 
observation over it. Intelligence had made plain by now, however, that the two Marine 
Divisions had penetrated to the main line of Japanese resistance; they were facing an 
anchor end of that line at Shuri. Just how General Ushijima planned to defend this 
comparatively open flank was not yet entirely clear. It was, however, quite obvious that 
he would not allow us to by-pass Shuri. 

Already he had shown that he had plenty of artillery in and behind Shuri. He was 
pumping high velocity eight inch shells from two guns into the roads leading to and 
past Machinato Airfield; he was perfectly registered on the ridge that the 22nd Marines 
had taken over; he could see the supply routes they were using and was taking under 
fire the amtracs bringing up rations, water, and ammunition. The battalion CP’s were 
in defilade behind the bluff near the sea or around and in little hill masses of coral 
which the thrifty Okinawans had used for their tombs. Every evening about 1700, and 
early every morning the Japanese artilleryman gave these little hills, the ridge, and 
the roads a thorough and efficient pounding. Occasionally he shot at targets of oppor- 
tunity during the day. One could never be sure; carelessness usually drew fire, and the 
crews of the tanks and the M7’s 2 learned very early that the sight of a tank or armored 
vehicle above the sky line would drive him to a frenzy of shooting. 

On the front lines where the men were dug in there was a constant slow stream of 
casualties going to the rear. At the Battalion CP’s or among the companies in reserve 
a man was wounded or killed less frequently, but the shells fell often enough so that 
no one could feel safe. 

The boundaries between the 1st Marine Division and the 6th Marine Division had 
been assigned by Corps. There seems to have been some hesitation, however, on the 
mission of the 6th Marine Division and on the area in which it was to be committed. 
There was early discussion apparently on the advisability of sending in the 6th Division 
on the left of the 1st. Later after the 6th Division was committed on the right flank, 
orders from Corps seemed to indicate that the 6th Division was to execute a holding 
attack while the 1st Division pressed on the left. Throughout the whole first part of the 
battle for Naha, emphasis is placed on the left, and orders reiterate the need for keeping 
the main attack going on the left. 

Theoretically, the position of the Corps was correct: once the 1st Marine Division 
had taken the high ground before Shuri, the 6th Division could have moved forward to the 
hills above Naha without coming under artillery fire from the heights to the east. Actually, 
of course, the 6th Marine Division found the opposition to its immediate front fairly 
weak and was able to reach the hills above Naha in two days, while the 1st Marine 
Division was still committed to driving ahead in frontal assault against high ridges 
with almost no roads for supplies and no terrain over which tanks could maneuver. 
Corps does not indicate in its orders, the time at which the weight of the attack was 
shifted from left to right, and the 6th Marine Division given the burden of the attack 
which it had automatically assumed. 

The first problem facing the regiment was to reconnoiter the ground. How were the 
battalions to get acrosss the river; how were they to deploy after they got across? 

On the morning of the 9th patrols from King and Love Companies 3 had gone across 
the river at daybreak near the mouth to see whether the bottom would support tanks 



2M7: Model No. of the tank destroyer mounting the 105mm howitzer, employed by Regimental Weapons 
Companies. 

zKing and Love are the equivalents in the military phonetic alphabet of K and L. It is not strictly correct 
to use these terms in formal writing but in this section the author has employed them because they are 
in constant colloquial use. A Marine will always call his company by its phonetic title. 
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or tracked vehicles. It could not. Like most of the tidal rivers in Okinawa the stream 
was sluggish and shallow and dropped its burden of silt as soon as the mouth widened 
toward the sea. Later on in the morning combat patrols probed the other side of the river 
and drew fire. 

Not far from the river mouth the stream narrows and becomes easily fordable. 
Here patrols from Easy and George Companies went across. Easy Company to their 
left found nothing; George Company got into a country of curious hills that were heavily 
garrisoned, and after a vigorous firefight withdrew. The countryside which looked not 
too difficult to fight over turned out to be strongly defended from sunken roads, lined 
with tombs, and on little hills only a few feet high that were moated with rice paddies 
and deep drainage ditches. Below the ridge that separates the center of the drainage 
basin was a plateau, broken down by the queer ways of erosion into what were essentially 
little blocks of ground irregularly shaped. Roads followed the erosion channels. The 
steep banks that ran along the roads had been made more difficult by the series of 
tombs that had been built into them. As the companies of 2/22 moved into this territory 
they found that they were progressing over a constant series of irregular cross compart- 
ments. They could not use the roads of the draws because of fires from the higher ground; 
they could not get at the higher ground without dropping into the draws. 

Sometime a good geologist should explain the terrain in some of these Pacific Islands. 
Usually as at Okinawa the basic rock is coral; sometimes the coral has been compounded 
in great heat or pressure to a sort of limestone. In either case the coral forms the bony 
framework. Here and there either because of erosion or upheavel long ridges rise, bare 
and great and contorted. Aside from the coral there seems to be very little sedimentary 
rock; the soil is a fine red clay — two exceptions were two of the hills that were to be 
so fiercely fought for in this valley. In a climate where there is no frost, in a region where 
there are long periods of torrential rainfall, erosion does unusual things as here, where 
it had cut to pieces a little plain, yet left it to the distant observer as green and as gently 
rolling as a prairie. 

The general plan of attack for the regiment as it evolved from this preliminary 
reconnaissance was complicated. Since the ridge on which the 1st Marine Division was 
driving was almost directly north and south, there was bound to be divergence between 
the 22nd Marines and the 1st Marine Division. The plan of attack was to send two 
companies of the 2nd Battalion across the Asa and up into the high ground where 
they could establish a strong point to protect the left flank of the advance. As the 
regiment went forward on the right, George Company could move forward with it, pivoting 
toward the left to face outward toward Shuri. On the right 3/22 would attack the long 
ridge that dominated its right flank. In the center the 1/22 could push or hold as need 
arose. The plan of attack envisaged three separate units each maneuvering in its own 
zone of action, yet each dependent on the other. The movement was not in a line, as it 
had been on smaller Pacific islands; it was not always important that the units maintain 
physical contact. It could be said that both attack and defense proceeded by taking or 
defending isolated but mutually supporting strongpoints. Whether the German system 
of strongpoints — the so-called hedgehog — had been adapted to suit the peculiar terrain 
features of Okinawa is a question. Certainly the Japanese system of defense had many 
things in common with it. 

And now in the early morning of the 10th of May the battalions were ready to go. 
The engineers had completed a foot-bridge. The time of attack had finally been settled 
at 0300. Behind the battalions on the ridge above the river’s mouth the Regimental 
Weapons Company had set up its 37’s and its M7’s to protect the advance and give direct 
support. At this moment the battalions were nearly at full strength; three tremendous 
instruments. The men were well trained, perhaps as good as the Marine Corps had, 
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veterans most of them of at least two operations. The men at this moment who controlled 
them were not destined to have that control for long. 

Colonel Horatio C. Woodhouse commanded the 2nd Battalion. He had taken it over 
in the middle of the Guam operation and had had it ever since. In a fortnight he was 
to be killed on Telegraph Hill. His executive officer was Major Henry A. Courtney, Jr. 
He was continually moving with the companies, and was now suffering from a slight 
wound he had received in an advanced CP. He had five days more to live. Shortly after 
midnight on the 14th a mortar shell would fall by him on the dark summit of Sugar Loaf. 

Major Thomas J. Myers had the 1st Battalion. He was to die on the morning of the 
15th from the concussion of an eight inch shell that would land near him. 

Lieutenant Colonel Malcolm “O” Donohoo was the commanding officer of the 3rd 
Battalion. He had come overseas for the second time on 16 November 1944 and had 
taken the battalion through its training period. In the northern part of Okinawa his 
executive officer, Major Bird had been killed. Colonel Donohoo was to be wounded the 
evening of the 16th, when an imperturbable intelligence scout recorded the last events 
of the day: 

1910 Shells falling region of CP. 

1918 Shells now falling directly in CP. 

1934 Blizzard 6 wounded. 

1940 Shells stopped falling. 

1945 Blizzard 6 removed to CP by Lieutenant Holt and 1st Sergeant Stevens. 

1/22 was to have all three of its Company Commanders wounded within five days; 
the 2/22 was to lose two of its three Company Commanders around Sugar Loaf; and 3/22 
was soon to have run through its three captains. Neither experience nor training saved 
veterans of Samoa, the lesser Marshalls, Eniwetok, Guam, from deaths or wounds. It 
is probable, however, that only men so trained could have done what they did in the 
next month. 

A captured Japanese Colonel had talked scornfully of the American Army: it had, 
he said, chosen to win a cheap victory by holding its infantry back and employing the full 
might of its material superiority. Nothing could be farther from the truth of what the 
Marines did in this little semicircle of hills, where without any great superiority in 
numbers they met the best that Japan had in heavily fortified positions and took them 
by hand to hand fighting, where infantry charged against automatic weapons firing 
from caves, and sealed the caves and killed the gunners. 4 

King Company started moving across the foot-bridge at 0300, Item Company followed, 
and behind it came Able Company. As the last man of Able Company got across the 
bridge, there was an explosion and a great hole was blown in the center of the structure. 
A Japanese suicide crew had succeeded in placing their charges. There is a mysterious 
and unverified story about this crossing. As the men of the last company went forward 
silently and cautiously in column they glimpsed a column of Japanese coming toward 
them. The Marines had strict orders not to fire; it was obvious that the Japanese were 
under the same restriction. The columns approached one another, wavered slightly, and 
went on their ways v Some of the Japanese supposedly got across the river under the 
silent noses of the howitzers of the Armored Amphibians on the farther bank and drifted 
inland toward the Divisional CP where several were killed later on. 

King Company turned right after crossing and filed along the seawall to await dawn; 
Item Company drove left to the road to give flanking support, and Able Company clung 
near the river to serve as active reserve. As daylight broke, King Company came under 
heavy fire, and Item Company could not move forward in its proposed flanking action, 

*See notes at end of chapter. 
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but gradually the heavy volume of fire from the M7’s and the 37’s on the bluff to the 
north began to take effect and slowly the two companies crept up the ridge. The 37’s at 
this time were being employed almost like high-powered sniper rifles to fire into caves 
and MG emplacements. King Company went directly up the terraces in front of it, Item 
Company swung to its left to flank the hill. Later on in the morning Love Company came 
across the estuary in amtracs, but no one of the three companies got very far on this 
first day. They were under incessant fire; for this day they had no commanding ground 
upon which to rely. As they moved out into the open, they came under fire from three 
directions: the ridge along the sea, the high ground to their front, the isolated coral 
mound to their left. This mound was in the zone of action of 1/22. 

Able Company waited on high ground just south of the river; Charlie Company came 
across on their heels, dashed across the open ground that led from the sugar factory to 
the hill, and took positions on Able Company’s right flank. Captain Warren F. Lloyd 
crept forward to the edge of the ruined village. From his position he could see the coral 
mound a little to his left and about 500 yards away. He called up the platoon leader of his 
2nd platoon, Lieutenant W. G. Loftis, and told him to take it. At its west end the bare 
naked coral of the ridge breaks down and there is a low grassy extension faced with 
tombs. This low nub could be approached from the west in defilade, and once taken 
would be an excellent place to set up machine guns to cover a further advance. Loftis 
sent one squad far to the right to swing to the forward slope of the hill and then up; he 
led another directly from the village toward the nub, and the third in a swing to the left. 
The first two squads by careful maneuvering got to and assembled on the low nose with- 
out casualties. The third squad lost four men in the attempt. Lieutenant Steinberg 
brought up the first platoon in support of Loftis and tried to throw his line of men from 
the nose to the summit of the hill. As soon as they moved into the open they came under 
fire from two pillboxes. Lieutenant Loftis took a squad, managed to creep up along the 
forward slope of the hill till he could reach them with flame-throwers. So far his task 
had not been difficult; he had had no indication that the hill was heavily garrisoned 
or that it was lined with caves. He pushed on toward the summit, found a fairly level 
place just below it and set up his guns to cover the advance of the 1st platoon. He was 
just another good lieutenant operating according to the book. He sent two scouts out 
to get to the summit and protect his rear and saw them both shot through the head. 
Without warning some twenty or thirty Japanese soldiers appeared behind the boulders 
and rocks of the crest and began firing at short range. He managed to get his men in 
some sort of defilade, but he could move neither up nor down; a runner he sent out to 
get word to Captain Lloyd was shot as he tried to cross from the ridge to the western 
nose. He himself made the next attempt. As he came into the open, a knee mortar shell 
dropped so near him that it ripped the pack from his back and knocked him unconscious. 
When he finally reached Captain Lloyd, he was assigned the third platoon as support 
but the whole effect of the fire was only sufficient to release his trapped men. The 
company got no farther that day, but dug in for the night with one flank reaching 
back toward Able Company and with the other linked to Baker Company. 

On the right of the regiment’s zone of action George Company held a hill and a wood; 
they could look down onto the draw in which the other two battalions were fighting. All 
day long a battery of 4.2’s protected their left flank and dropped their heavy shells into 
the village that lay in the valley to their left and up along the roads that led down from 
the ridge in front. 

As darkness fell the position of the regiment was bad. They had in effect made an 
amphibious landing and established a beachhead. Unlike the ordinary Combat Team, 
however, they had none of their supporting weapons with them save for a battery of 37’s 
that had been rafted across in amtracs. The tanks were still firing ineffectually from the 
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other bank where they were under constant artillery fire. On the regiment’s left flank 
two companies, Easy and George, faced to the left toward an unknown number of enemy; 
in the center Charlie Company clung to the little knob it had won. It was facing, across 
a gap of some 50 yards, more men than it numbered. On the extreme right three companies 
of the 3rd Battalion were dug in in exposed positions that were dominated by the high 
ground. 

That night the engineers laid a Bailey bridge across the river which was ready for 
crossing by 1000 the next morning. Our attacks had started before this, but now they 
received additional impetus of tanks. There were two Japanese positions blocking our way. 
One was in the ridge to the right of the 3/22; the other was the coral ridge before which 
Charlie Company was now assembled. Both fell during the day, and by their fall opened 
the way to the bluffs above Naha for 3/22 and to the high ridge above the Asato to 1/22. 

Captain Lloyd’s plan for taking Charlie Ridge was to send the 2nd platoon around 
on to the forward slope, 5 to take the 3rd platoon himself across the north face of the hill, 
and to send the 1st platoon directly up the long western slope. During the wait for the 
tanks the company had kept tomb positions and caves under fire, and from his CP near 
the village Captain Lloyd had directed the fire of the 37’s. The intense bursts of fire from 
AT guns and machine guns were sufficiently well directed so that the 37’s could do no 
more than poke their muzzles above defilade and so fire. Early in the afternoon the 
attacks started, Captain Lloyd leading his men behind the tanks across the grassy fields 
to the north. As they reached the eastern nose of the hill, the fire grew more intense 
and the tanks could not silence it. Nonetheless Captain Lloyd took one squad up to the 
summit in a reckless assault. All the men with him were killed or wounded except one 
man carrying a flame-thrower. Lloyd got his wounded out and took stock of the situation. 
The two other platoons had done no better, and had suffered heavy casualties. Captain 
Lloyd took his company back to defilade in the edge of the village and began to reor- 
ganize. Later that afternoon word came from Division that the ridge must be taken that 
day. 

The battalion commander called Naval Gunfire from the USS ANNAPOLIS down on 
the hill and artillery fired on the reverse slope. The naval shells broke loose great blocks 
of coral from the top and rolled them down the steep face, but later investigation showed 
that even this intense shelling had not particularly damaged the interior caves. An 
observer on the ridge above the Asa-Kawa had watched this first attack through high- 
powered glasses and could see with a kind of shocked horror a complete picture of the 
action. As the men and tanks drew near the base of the hill, he said he could see Japanese 
gather at the mouths of caves, and that one would turn and grin at another before he 
fired his rifle. In other words they were on this second day still supremely confident. 

At 1615 Lloyd made his last and successful attack. His three platoons got to the top 
and stayed there. Luckily there was little fire from other ridges on the hill. At 1720 the 
journal of the 1st Battalion records a laconic message from Major Myers to his Operations 
Officer, Major Kurdziel: Charlie Company at 7673 Able 1, Able 4. 

The Company was down to approximately 80 men by now. Before the last attack the 
2nd and 3rd platoons had been combined. For the night the best they could do was to set 
up a few strongholds along the crest and on the forward slope. All night long Japanese 
from their reverse slope tried to regain the summit; they drove all of the Charlie Company 
men back to the top, but they could not throw them off. 

For the next two days the company was engaged in blowing caves, in pouring 

5 The terms reverse slope and forward slope are frequently confused in usage. The forward slope from the 
Marines’ point of view was the slope of the hill away from them; that is, the slope on which the Japanese 
had built their reverse slope defense. 
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gasoline down ventilator shafts, and in killing the little bands of Japanese that still 
sallied forth. They had broken a way to Naha, however, and on 12 May, Baker and Able 
Companies pushed by the hill and up into the village on the high ground above the town. 

During the day of 11 May, 3/22 had taken a high ridge on the coast which had 
blocked its advance and then pushed on to the high bluffs at the mouth of the Asato 
River. 

The 6th Marine Division now held high ground over the city of Naha; it commanded 
a good paved road over which supplies could be run, but it could not advance further 
until the high ground on its left flank had been secured. The unexpectedness or the 
celerity of the attack had apparently caught the enemy off balance; we had swept past 
his fixed defenses before he could send in reinforcements. A copy of an Okinawan news- 
paper published at about this time later fell into the hands of the 6th Marine Division 
Intelligence Section. “There has come into the enemy’s lines”, the editorial said wryly, 
“a new division which is like a tiger cub.” 6 The tribute was justified. 

For possibly a day the two battalions enjoyed a sort of respite in their advanced 
positions. In the lull General Shepherd could bring down General Buckner to the lone 
pine tree at the Observation Post and up to the water reservoir where they could watch 
with their field glasses an advance of tanks on a grassy ridge to the south or see patrols 
from the battalions moving among the shattered houses of the suburb below them. Beyond 
the grassy ridge was another hill which had not yet a name. But at 8:00 o’clock that 
evening, 12 May 1945, Colonel Woodhouse had sent in a grim and dispassionate series 
of notes to Regiment: 

Got as far as 7672 George. Took hill but casualties were so heavy that 
George could not hold it. 

Estimate about 75 men left in George Company including Headquarters 
platoon. 

7672 George is tunneled and caved. Lost three tanks in that area. All 
wounded were evacuated. 3-4 dead were left behind. 

This was the beginning of the battle for Sugar Loaf, the hill named by Colonel Wood- 
house on 14 May when he briefed his company commanders. 

And now the situation was curious. On the left flank of the regiments the companies 
were engaged in a furious battle that was to last from the 13th to the 21st. On the right 
flank two battalions were apparently sitting on their goal. Naha lay below them, but they 
could not exploit what they had won. The orders of 1/22 and 3/22 were to explore the 
triangle of ruined houses below them along the Asato River and drive out the Japanese. 
On the 12th and on the 13th the battalions sent out patrols accompanied by tanks. The 
tanks were held up helpless in the narrow streets, and the men went forward. Baker 
Company of 1/22 ran into a vigilant little garrison on the hill below the reservoir and 
wiped it out; they killed the Nambu gunner, shot three riflemen who were protecting 
him and fired their bazookas into the houses below where they could see Japanese run- 
ing from house to house. A series of tombs along the hillside turned out to be a series 
of interconnecting caves. As the men threw in demolition charges they heard the pop 
of grenades inside. 

But the patrols in the village were ineffectual. It was obvious that the Japanese had 
a covered route of approaches down the Asato River and could feed in reinforcements 
or withdraw them as they chose. 

eThough this statement is taken from a periodic report of the G-2 section, no copy of the paper 
was seen by this writer, and the term “newspaper” seems a curious one to be used at this period of the 
attack. Naha by this time was completely flattened and it is difficult to see how any newspaper as we know 
it could have been published or circulated at this time. 
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At night they came up the valley and tried to rush the lines of the 2/22, or they stayed 
in the houses below the high reservoir where Able Company was dug in and threw up 
knee mortar shells. Captain Walter G. Moeling of Able Company had one of his men use 
a captured grenade discharger to throw shells into the darkness below and was rewarded 
with an excited panic of shots and confusion. By the 13th the enemy had reset his guns, 
and shells began to fall into the lines of both battalions. It was the firing at this time 
which gave place to the legend that there was an artillery school in the south of the 
island and that now the gunners were firing school problems. It was obvious that the 
guns — there was at least a pair of them — were being handled with sharpshooter pre- 
cision. It was not artillery fire in the American sense; there was no attempt to get a 
dispersion pattern; it was not a matter of regular barrages. But it was atrociously effec- 
tive. As the men high on the bluff above the river mouth grew careless and grouped or 
wandered from their foxholes, three or four shells would shriek through the air and burst 
above them. Occasionally one or two of the men never got back to their foxholes. Men 
on the high flat top of the reservoir crept to the edge of their point of vantage to watch 
patrols below, or a few gathered in the shade of a great tree. Then would come the 
tremendous scream of a great shell and two or three wounded would be lugged away. 
When tanks appeared over the horizon, the guns would fire; when an amtrac crossed 
a slight saddle as it brought up supplies, the two guns would punch shells right and 
left of it. Night and morning the shells came over in a rapid barrage. Even worse were 
the occasional bursts of 81 or 90 mm shells that gave no warning but just exploded 
among men digging in or careless for the moment in the seeming security of dusk. For 
nearly two weeks the men of the 22nd were to live under such a constant but irregular 
pounding. The Japanese were unorthodox, probably, in using their guns for pin-point tar- 
gets, but it was a method shrewdly chosen — if it was deliberately chosen — against Ma- 
rines, who could not be persuaded that quiet or absence of fire did not mean safety. 

On the morning of the 14th, 1/22 moved out along the ridge to its left. The companies 
were going down to join the great battle around Sugar Loaf. Baker Company drove along 
the ridge; Able Company fought through the houses just below; and Charlie Company 
came along the river bank. Charlie Company ran into a whole nest of Japanese firing 
from hidden positions behind the burned and scorched garden walls and lost many men; 
it had to halt. Only Captain Charles P. DeLong led Baker Company to its objective: the 
eastern nose of the ridge on which he was. Early in the afternoon they came out on a 
road which led down to the Asato and directly under the long grassy ridge which the 
generals had watched from their observation point. These men had not heard the name 
Sugar Loaf as yet; nor did they know that the hill above them was one of the three hills 
forming the anchor of the Shuri line. They did know it was a hot spot. As they came 
out into the open they stepped into a cross fire of machine guns from above and below. 
As they hugged the line along the ridge, they came under spasmodic fire from heavy 
mortar shells and the little grenades from the grenade dischargers that would burst near 
or around them in the little puffs of gray smoke. The worst of the fire came from a line 
of ragged pine trees along a red clay ridge below them along the river bank. From among 
the trees nambus chattered when they moved into the open. Here in the edge of the 
trees where there was no concealment and no cover the Marines enacted a scene typical, 
not of the front lines, which these certainly were, but possibly of Marines. 

In the garden of the house was a pump and a well of cool water. Here one by one 
the Marines stripped and bathed. When bullets ripped through the trees they laughed 
and lay flat on the ground, and then resumed their washing. In another way the scene 
illustrated the paradox of war. Above them on the hill they could see Marines clustered 
against the fiat western end. Very slowly they were advancing toward the crest, blowing 
caves as they went. Each time that they reached the crest they were driven back. The 
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men under the trees were spectators at about 700 yards of a desperate battle but were 
not a part of it. Then as they watched they saw a Japanese soldier creep up over a mound 
in the field beyond and signal to someone below him and heard the cough of the grenade 
charger. They fired an involuntary volley and the Japanese turned, eyed them with 
obvious amazement, and rolled and slid out of sight. 

The lines for the night circled from the line of trees facing the road and hill up 
around the nose of the ridge and back. Captain DeLong set up his CP in the slight 
defilade at the north side of the ridge. From an OP on the ridge he could watch the 
finale of the attack on Hill No. 1, as it was to be called. Easy Company of 2/22 was making 
the assault. The battalion had received orders on this afternoon of the 14th to take 
their objective line without fail, regardless of consequences. 7 As dusk came on, the mists 
thickened and it began to drizzle. The men of Easy Company made a last attempt. Baker 
Company watched the slow advance to the top of the ridge, then could see the dogged 
advance of crouching men in the semidarkness. Against the sky line the Japanese 
showed plainly as they came forward and started to set up a Nambu. Scattering shots 
stopped them, but Easy Company could not maintain its advance. For the night the 
men remained huddled near the western abutment of the hill. 

In the twilight the guns of the Japanese began to search up and down the ridge 
and along the draw, interdicting the roads, driving men into the scanty protection of 
their foxholes as the rain grew heavier and began to flood them. From the red clay 
ridge below there came up grenades from the dischargers which were more nerve shaking 
than the noisy shells which whooped their way into the ground. 

The night was uneasy but not dangerous for 1/22; there were flares to the west of 
them dulled by the rain, but no intimation that this was the night of the long assault 
on Sugar Loaf, the night of the 14th. 

In the morning Major Myers came up early and called a conference of his company 
commanders. He had two tank officers with him. They edged forward along the ridge to 
the nose where he could look up at Hill No. 1, which it was the battalion’s mission to take 
that day. While they moved, artillery shells were falling up and down the draw. The 
sudden shocking explosion of a shell that hit on the very spot where they had fore- 
gathered, killed Major Myers, three radio men, two tank officers, and wounded the three 
company commanders. Major Cook took charge of the battalion. For the next two days 
the battalion was immobilized on the lines that it then held, fronting the Asato. 

Across the draw, the fight for Sugar Loaf was drawing toward a climax. It is a diffi- 
cult battle to write about. The struggle that began on the 11th and that was terminated 
only on the 20th covered very little ground; the whole battlefield and its approaches 
could be put inside a thousand yard grid square. But before the hill was won, every combat 
unit in the division had played its part and carried off its wounded and dead. Logically 
the battle began on the morning of the 11th when 2/22 started to move forward. 

Before the 6th Marine Division moved into the lines, it knew the general disposition 
of the enemy, and the basic plan of his method of defense. The 27th Division of the Army 
had been driving against the outer defenses of an arc-shaped line of resistance to which 
the Japanese had been withdrawing as the outer positions were successively overrun. This 
line of resistance stretched from coast to coast, from Yonabaru on the east to Naha on 
the west. It was a kind of natural Maginot Line of rugged twisted hills into which the 
Japanese had burrowed and from which they fired their guns. It was the sort of position 
that would have delighted Liddell Hart during that period of his strategical thinking 
and writing when he was putting forward the thesis that the defense was always stronger 

7 This order of Division is quoted in the battalion journal of 2/22 for 14 May. I have been unable to find 
it in Division orders. The Regimental orders and journals are not available. 
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than the offense. It was, in fact, stronger than the Maginot Line. The guns were hidden 
behind and not in the line, and the fatal errors of the Maginot defense had not been 
repeated; the mutually supporting strongpoints, that is, the hills that were tunneled to 
provide quarters for the units in them and to provide emplacements for small arms fire 
and for machine guns and mortars, could be defended at close quarters. 

The western end of the line had one weakness. Here the range of mountains that 
crossed the interior of the island broke down abruptly into a fairly flat coastal plain. 
The Japanese general knew that he could not defend this plain for very long against a 
determined foe who could force the Asa-Kawa. Any troops that he placed there could 
not be reinforced; they could fight effectively only from certain ridges and hills that were 
isolated one from another. Once these positions were overrun or by-passed, resistance 
would collapse. Troops left would have to fight with their backs to the Asato-Kawa or 
they would have to retreat up the Asato River corridor toward the Shuri Hill mass. The 
Japanese position in the hill mass at Shuri was an excellent defensive position; but its 
very virtues could be a danger. Once the enemy had secured the coast and the main 
roads leading into Naha, he could by-pass Shuri, or envelop it at his leisure. It was a castle, 
prepared to stand a siege, not to support an offensive. 

General Ushijima overcame his difficulties in two ways. He blocked the corridor 
leading to Naha with perhaps two battalions of troops. At the upper end of the corridor 
leading toward Shuri he set up a series of strongpoints lightly manned but easily rein- 
forceable. Below the hills later called Crescent Hill and Sugar Loaf, which were adequately 
and shrewdly tunneled to provide for large masses of mortar fire and sufficient anti-tank 
guns, a deep valley runs down into the Asato corridor. At its upper end it is overhung by 
a semicircular escarpment. Troops could be fed up this valley beneath the escarpment 
where they had complete protection. From the escarpment they could reach in defilade 
either of the two hills named to reinforce the units there or to conduct a counterattack. 

The corridor leading to the two hills the Japanese general blocked at certain tactical 
obstacles with the usual garrisons of suicide troops. Some of them might be able to 
get away, but not many. This corridor had one other advantage. It opened directly down 
the Asa-Kawa valley. General Ushijima placed his heavy guns correctly so that they 
commanded not only the river crossing but the approaches to the river and each of the 
three corridors below it. Troops moving across the river could be kept under constant 
harassing fire; any approach march could be met by the guns; all supplies coming to 
the front lines would have to run the gauntlet of the shells. These guns were of various 
sizes, from what seemed to be high velocity naval guns firing what the troops swore was 
an 8 inch shell down to 150mm and 75mm field artillery pieces. The guns seemed to be 
emplaced in pairs; they were well camouflaged and cleverly protected. The Japanese 
artillery men were fond of firing just after the observation planes had withdrawn at 
the approach of dusk or just before they had come on station in the early morning. It 
was a nerve-wracking habit. Troops tired from the tension of combat, who had withdrawn 
from contact with the enemy, watched the slow and graceful flight of the planes in the 
blue sky and knew what to expect. A battalion that had been in a fixed position for any 
length of time resembled at these periods a sort of mammoth prairie dog town. Men had 
wolfed their food and drifted near to their foxholes. When the first shell came over, they 
disappeared below ground. 

It is interesting to note just what details of this general plan of defense were known 
before the Division entered the lines, and how soon other details were added. 

The Division had learned from the experience of the 1st Marine Division. It knew 
that the Asa-Kawa was the most-to-the-last defensive positions. The periodic report of 
the G-2 section for 6 May correctly delineates the draw down which the interdicting ar- 
tillery was firing. Aerial photographs of 10 May mention trenches on 7672 G, (Sugar 
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Loaf) and the adjoining hills. On 11 May, 7672 O is listed as a strongpoint. On the same 
day the periodic report states: 

A captured enemy document revealed that in the high ground in TA 
7573, TA 7673, TA 7572, and TA 7672, the enemy has developed a network of 
small group positions organized for AT. 

An index to aerial photographs, dated 12 May, lists 7672 G3 as a “strongpoint, possible 
mortar positions/’ It was at the end of this day that Colonel Woodhouse sent in his notes 
on George Hill, (Sugar Loaf) to regiment. 

But in the periodic report of 13 May (covering the period of the 12th that is, the 
day on which the two battalions of the 22nd Marines reached the ridge above Naha), 
there is at least the suggestion that the hills to the southeast may be by-passed: 

The enemy situation at the end of the period found him completely driven 
from the high ground and the numerous points, caves, and covered emplace- 
ments which composed his main line of resistance before Naha, and pressed 
against the outskirts and interior of Naha, itself. The enemy has lost pos- 
session of the important tactical terrain between Naha and the Asa-Kawa, 
and by the end of the period, no heavily organized enemy defenses had been 
noted to the Division’s front. 

The 13th of May was the day of comparative quiet when the General visited the 
Observation Point above Naha and watched the advance of George Company, 22nd Ma- 
rines, down the corridor before him and saw the tanks attacking Hill No. 1. It was then 
that he foresaw that these tangled little hills would have to be taken before he could 
get possession of a safe beachhead on the other side of the Asato. The method by which 
Sugar Loaf was to be defended was still unknown. 

The periodic report dated 16 May contains a fairly complete picture of the defensive 
system : 

A G-2 observer reported the following after examining the hill at TA 
7672 G, at which the enemy counterattack had taken place early in the period. 

There were indications that the enemy considered “Sugar Loaf Hill” 

(TA 7672 G) as the key terrain feature on the Division’s left flank. In addi- 
tion to the counterattack launched by him in an effort to retake the hill, 
the enemy had developed a strongpoint from which he could make the hill- 
top untenable for our forward troops. On the southeast slope of “Sugar 
Loaf” and the draw immediately southeast of it, the enemy was strongly 
emplaced in caves to which he could withdraw under fire from the crest of 
the hill. Because of the proximity of our troops to the enemy’s strongpoint, 
friendly artillery, naval gunfire, and aviation could not be used against the 
enemy on the east slope only friendly mortar fire could be brought to bear 
on his cave-area. The enemy had light mortars, small arms, MG’s and 47 
AT weapons, which he used both to harass the crest of “Sugar Loaf Hill” and 
to prevent our troops from flanking his strongpoint. In addition to “Sugar 
Loaf Hill” there are hills at TA 7672 F and TA 7672 B, the possession of which 
the enemy made no serious effort to contest. From our position on both hills, 
however, our forces were unable to deliver fire on the southeast slope of 
Sugar Loaf Hill. The enemy’s defense of his strongpoint, which was the center 
of resistance throughout the period, was extremely skillful and vigorous. 

G-2 had learned from the 1st Marine Division that the 6th Marine Division was to be 
confronted by the 62nd Division of the Japanese Army. Certain elements of that Division 
had been put in as sacrifice troops in the area that 1/22 and 3/22 were to take. It was 
this Division that the 27th Division had claimed it had decimated in its month old struggle 
in the South. Lieutenant Colonel Williams of G-2 learned, however, that units which had 
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lost men had had replacements and were at full strength when they first met the Marines. 
Again General Ushijima had shown his shrewdness in the use of auxiliary troops. He 
had broken up his Okinawan levies into replacement drafts and used them to fill up 
his ranks. 8 The Okinawan fought better when he was with seasoned Japanese, not per- 
haps that his heart was in the struggle, but because he could not surrender. 

This use of militia was also successful for another reason. In fighting from a cave 
a soldier needs a knowledge of his weapon, especially if that weapon is a MG or an AT 
gun; he need not know very much about maneuver. As all Okinawans had been trained 
in their schools in weapons and elementary military science, these troops proved that 
they could be fearfully effective. Undoubtedly, however, the use of these troops tilted the 
balance in our favor. A captured document somewhat plaintively reproves soldiers for 
taking refuge within the living quarters of a cave during bombardment and leaving no 
one on guard in the bell-shaped foxholes outside to give warning of the approach of the 
enemy assault. 9 

The 62nd Division had its local reserves undoubtedly, but the 6th Marine Division 
could not identify them until it met them on the line. But the real interest of the G-2 
lay in the mobile and final reserve of General Ushijima, the 44th Independent Mixed 
Brigade. It had long ago learned that this brigade was on the island; it was pretty sure 
that one of its battalions had been left on Motobu and another on Ie Shima. But our 
strategy could not be other than tentative until we learned just how the Japanese 
General was going to employ his last reserve. The brigade had been held in the south 
against an amphibious landing; later it was apparently shifted to the general region of 
Naha. 

As a captured Japanese Colonel had said of the Japanese Intelligence — it did not 
need to be good; all it had to do was to listen to the American broadcasts. The General 
knew that there were two Marine Divisions on the island. He knew that one had been 
committed. The IMP Brigade he still held against another attempted amphibious landing 
to his rear. When he became sure that the 6th Marine Division was in the lines and com- 
mitted to frontal assault, he began to shift elements of the 62nd Division and replace them 
with units of the Brigade. They were fresh troops and excellent fighters. The first identi- 
fications were made on 12 May. 

With the commitment of the 44th Independent Mixed Brigade, General Ushijima had 
sent to the lines his last large mobile body. He still had under his general direction, how- 
ever, some 2,000 naval troops whose duty was to guard Oroku Peninsula. From these 
troops he apparently selected small groups for suicide missions irr and around Sugar 
Loaf, a method of use which did not foster friendly relations between the two branches 
of the Japanese service. 

Once General Shepherd had been assigned by Tenth Army a zone of action, he had 
a strictly limited choice of what he could do. He did not have the freedom to make an 
amphibious landing, but he could put all his efforts in a flanking move on land, the type 
of maneuver, as a matter of fact, which had just been described. Or he could throw all 
his forces in with the 1st Marine Division and force a penetration in or near Shuri. Or 
he could do what he did; that is, put forth his first effort on his right, and then having 
secured a sound base for maneuver, hold on the right and strike to the left. This last 
move was dictated by two circumstances: (1) Of the three corridors that we had to 
advance through, only one led directly to Naha; the other two paralleled the advance 
of the 1st Marine Division. (2) The 1st Marine Division was facing extremely rough 

sThis use of militia bears an interesting similarity to that made of its reserve units by the United States 
Marine Corps in 1940 when the Organized Reserve was summoned to actve duty. The Reserve Battalions 
were immediately broken up and assigned to serve with cadres of seasoned troops. 

sSee notes at end of chapter. 
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opposition in the terrain along the Asa-Kawa and its progress was extremely slow. The 
only safety for the 6th Marine Division lay in a very bold and vigorous assault down these 
last two corridors. Theoretically, however, this movement would not be justified by sound 
tactical doctrine. It is usually assumed that low ground can be taken by seizing the dom- 
inating heights above it — in this instance, the winding rugged ridge that led into Shuri. 
If we waited for the 1st Marine Division or tried to keep a line across the valley our 
men would suffer heavily without any adequate compensation. An aggressive drive could 
turn the enemy’s flank and put the 6th Marine Division behind the Shuri Hill Mass. Or 
to put it another way, the 6th Marine Division was performing a classic maneuver; the 
1st Marine Division was held back in its frontal assault; the 6th Marine Division by driv- 
ing ahead could bring pressure to bear from another direction and thus allow the forward 
motion of the 1st Marine Division — this maneuver was, in fact, successful; Shuri was 
eventually taken without incident after a 1000 yard advance. No reader should infer from 
this statement that the 1st Marine Division had merely waited while the 6th Marine 
Division moved ahead. While the 6th Division was taking Sugar Loaf and the surrounding 
territory, the 1st Marine Division was making frontal assaults in territory so rugged that 
tanks could not be used; on the extreme right flank of the division, troops were attacking 
Wana Draw across open ground that gave them no protection whatsoever. 

2/22 was the first battalion of the Division to make an attack toward Sugar Loaf, 
but at first its mission, as before stated, was simply to defend the left flank of the Division 
as it marched toward Naha. On 10 May, George Company had simply established itself on 
a high piece of ground to guard the mouth of the Asa-Kawa corridor. That night Easy 
Company dug in on its left, and Fox Company took positions that led back to the 1st 
Marine Division’s boundary. As the other two battalions of the regiment moved out in 
the morning, 11 May, the companies of 2/22 remained nearly stationary. Easy Company 
was held up in a village before it and by the narrow sunken roads in its zone of action, 
George Company was pivoting forward on Easy Company; finally two platoons of Fox 
Company were committed on the right of George Company to maintain contact both 
with the 1st Marine Division and with the 1/22 on the Company’s right flank. 

The operation at this point bore a remarkable resemblance to any amphibious land- 
ing— and essentially that is what the 6th Marine Division was doing. It had for the 
period a limited objective, the high ground between the Asa-Kawa and the Asato-Kawa; 
it had crossed the Asa-Kawa and was driving out its regiments toward the limits of a 
beachhead, which, once gained, would be roughly semicircular. The mission of the 
troops was not to “seek out and destroy” the enemy but to seize and hold the dominating 
terrain. Once we had control of that, the primary purpose of the operation — the destruc- 
tion of the enemy’s troops — could proceed. 

Despite the savagery of the battle for Sugar Loaf, however, this beachhead never 
offered the difficulty that has usually beset the Marine Corps whenever it landed — the 
paradox of the expanding beachhead, the determination of that point where all reserves 
would be committed, and the attack would be stalled for want of an extra driving force. 
That problem had been solved before in various ways. Here terrain was with us; the whole 
right flank of the Division lay along this seacoast and we would no longer have to hold 
troops there on continual guard or for later attacks. The only danger was that of a sea- 
borne counterattack. Against such an attack we had a flexible and effective weapon, 
the Armored Amphibian. Two companies of the 1st Armored Amphibian Battalion at this 
time moved in along the seaway where it curved north from the mouth of the Asato- 
Kawa. Behind them the Division Reconnaissance Company under Major Anthony Walker 
maintained a mobile guard and scouting force; in this position the company could be 
used readily in front of the lines for the delicate mission of finding out what lay in the 
apparently empty city of Naha. With their backs thus protected both 3/22 and 1/22 
could patrol along the Asato and prepare to cross into Naha. Moreover, 3/22 particularly 
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could be called on as a reserve or relief force on the left of the beachhead if the enemy 
pressure there became at any time too great. The position of 1/22 was not so happy; they 
were essential to the defense of the Asato corridor and had to sit stolidly astride of it 
enduring artillery and mortar fire without counterattacking and without what would 
seem to them adequate compensation for the casualties received. 

That was the tactical situation. Break it down and look at the men, at the individual 
companies. The accompanying diagram, a simplification of the positions held on the 
right flank, is submitted for an easier understanding of what was happening. 

From the Shuri Hill Mass the enemy had excellent observation of our positions; he 
had the guns to make our life miserable. From the ridges along the Oroku Peninsula, he 
also had observation across the city of Naha. Numerous DP guns behind the ridge could 
fire directly north. 

Apparently the Japanese were aware of our beach defense system and were determined 
to neutralize it. They had, according to G-2, still a naval force in or near the southern 
end of Naha that had been especially trained for night landings behind the enemy’s 
lines. Two of their landings had failed miserably because of the LVT (A)’s along the 
shore. Consequently they shelled the beach consistently. The high bluffs behind the sea- 
wall acted as a partial protection against the shells both from the east and from the 
south; the companies of 2/22 and 3/22 had, however, little protection. There was a small 
trickle of casualties constantly being evacuated from the region. The very irregularity 
of the firing during the day was a danger, and the firing at dusk and dawn could not be 
stopped by effective counterbattery fire because the spotting planes had returned to their 
fields. 

The western entrances to the two corridors were, however, the preferred targets of 
the Japanese guns. At the base of Queen Ridge, 2/22 had its CP; farther north the three 
battalions of the 29th and later the 4th set up their CP’s in partial protection along 
a road where there was a line of tombs along a low ridge. It was impossible to disguise 
the importance of these positions from the Japanese: there was the constant flow of 
vehicles up to and past them — messengers from Division, supply trucks, jeeps, and troops 
afoot. The battalion CP’s suffered heavier bombardment than the front lines oftentimes, 
and fire of the most nerve-wracking sort: plunging fire that fell just short or just beyond. 
Morning and evening the ground shook with the concussion of the shells and the air 
would be full for minutes with the gigantic droning of the fragments that arched in para- 
bolas into the walls of foxholes. More terrible, were the direct hits which blew dismem- 
bered bodies into the air, destroyed a whole machine gun crew, or buried men in their 
sleep. 

Over on the banks of the Asato-Kawa ranks of the 1/22 were in a similar situation. 
Baker Company had the upper reaches of the corridor; they were dug along the ridge 
that looked over Naha. One morning a Nambu kept the company CP pinned down and 
two runners were wounded by the captain’s foxhole; smoke had to be thrown across the 
valley so that they could be moved to safety in defilade only a few yards away. Echeloned 
to the south and connected with Baker Company was Able Company, its lines among the 
destroyed houses. At the end of the line were the twelve remaining riflemen of Charlie 
Company, holding a line almost on the banks of the Asato itself in a great concrete school 
building that had endured the shelling almost untouched. These men had found a piano 
in an upper story; they had machine guns on the roof. They played the piano and manned 
the machine guns when little groups of Japanese crept too close. 

As the days grew out under these difficult conditions — possibly the worst that a 
soldier can suffer, since he can only endure, there began to be a mounting toll of combat 
fatigue cases. A man would suddenly fall out of a patrol and his comrades would pull 
him sobbing from a shell hole. Or there would be the sudden blossoming of three or 
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four grenade discharger shells, and a man in a foxhole would begin an involuntary shud- 
dering. Most of these men were the youngsters; some of them were the veterans of several 
operations. Military operations have in them something analogous to the malign power 
of X-rays. The human system can never completely eliminate the effects of either 
and at some point its tolerance is exhausted. 

For this situation the Division’s psychiatrist had prepared both men and officers 
and he had a remedy. The problem was to keep the man’s self-respect, to give him 
adequate food and rest, and to return him to the lines, paradoxically for his own good, 
when he was physically restored and mentally adjusted. Furthermore, the medical staff 
had to separate out from the men returning from the front those emotionally unable to 
go back to combat, and those who had simulated the symptoms of combat fatigue 
through fear. Rest areas were established not too far from the front lines, cases were 
marked “physically exhausted” to keep the man’s regard for himself high, and as far 
as possible to an overworked staff of physicians, the men were personally interviewed. 
The results were successful; though the stream of non-battle casualties flowed and ebbed 
with the intensity of the fighting, large numbers of men were being constantly returned 
to the front lines with a better understanding of what they were facing and how they 
could face it. The young men, particularly, who suffered from combat fatigue had a 
strong sense of guilt. The mental breakdown was usually precipitated by physical exhaust- 
ion which ended the conflict between fear and conscience. After a day or two of rest and 
food the average young man was willing and often eager to return to the front lines. 
Others were still filled with dread but the doctors could help them. 

The night of the 11th had not been difficult for most of 2/22. They were very slowly but 
steadily pushing across the mouth of the Asa-Kawa corridor; they were doing cross com- 
partment fighting, but their casualties so far had been moderate — if that is a word that 
can be applied to casualties. During that night of the 11th, Fox Company’s platoons had 
been separated. One had guarded a dump to the north of the Asa-Kawa, one had remained 
near the mouth of the Asa-Kawa to guard against a possible sea-borne landing. 

On the 12th the brunt of the attack was shifted to the left flank of the regiment. Divi- 
sion had resolved to commit 3/29 to keep contact with the 1st Marine Division, and ordered 
2/22 to move out in the attack. Essentially this decision changed the direction of attack 
to nearly due south; 3/22 and 1/22 had nearly reached the high ground above Naha; 
3/29 had its zone of action the corridor running down to Crescent Hill; 2/22 had its 
objective the hills at the end of the corridor that ran just above it. To reach this corridor 
the two companies in assault, Easy and George, had to swing to the left. As soon as they 
began to push out, they had their troubles, but of different sorts. The Asa-Kawa corridor 
had a variety of natural obstacles; sunken roads and numerous small plateaus guarding 
it, through which Easy Company had to fight. The corridor down which George Company 
was to pass was open and empty, a shallow draw; there were cultivated fields across it. 
At its end were two grassy hills which dominated all approaches. Easy Company moved 
forward painfully. George Company moved fast, but it came under heavy and accurate 
machine gun fire and mortar barrages. 

Captain Ahearn of Fox Company was to be wounded on the next day. On the night 
of 14 May two of his lieutenants were to be wounded and one killed. 

First Lieutenant Gunter was the only company commander of the battalion to carry 
his company (Easy) through the whole action; the “Gunner,” however, lost two of his 
lieutenants on 12 May and would see most of the remainder go before the end of the 
operation. Replacements would also vanish from the lines several times over. 

In two days George Company, which had entered the lines in full strength, was to 
be reduced even with its headquarters to the dimensions of a platoon, about 60 men. 
Captain Stebbins and his executive officer, 1st Lieutenant Bair, who had been with the 
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battalion since Eniwetok, were going to be wounded during the day, and one lieutenant 
was going to be killed. 

Statistical studies of casualties over the operations of the Marines in the Pacific 
have shown that the proportion of officers wounded is almost exactly equal to that of 
the enlisted men. The proportion of officers killed is slightly higher. If the average strength 
of a company going into the lines approximates 235 men, a high figure, and the number 
of officers to a company is seven, the number of men left in these companies after 
four days of fighting is simple to figure. The average loss of officers was 60% 
to 75% during the period. 

In order to advance, Easy Company had to cross the sunken roads, the rice paddies 
that lay along the stream, and the little valleys, deep and lined with tombs. They could 
not get in tanks from the west because of deep ditches across the mouth of the corridor. 

On the morning of the 12th, the second platoon of Easy Company, now under Lieuten- 
ant Richard E. Harris had to go down such a draw. He posted two squads on the high 
ground and went down the draw with a single squad. As the men crept along a ditch, they 
met little fire until they reached a turn in the road where three ridge noses came together. 
Machine guns opened on them; they managed to get close enough to grenade one gun out 
of action, but another out of reach kept them under constant pressure. Lieutenant 
Harris sent out a runner to call down mortar fire. The runner was hit as he came out 
on the hillside and later died, but he got his message through. Under mortar fire the 
squad withdrew, but the platoon made little further advance that day. On the right, 
George Company could use tanks and advanced rapidly once it pushed out along the 
road that was its right boundary. It received fire from its left, however, from the long 
ridge called Queen Ridge and early in the day lost its Captain, Owen T. Stebbins, badly 
wounded and evacuated. Lieutenant D. W. Bair, the executive officer, had the company. By 
early afternoon they had driven forward to the line of hills above Naha and were in at least 
visual contact with 1/22. Actually they got men up on a grassy hill where they could look 
down on Naha. Fire was so intense, however, from the left and rear that they could not 
remain on the summit and withdrew to shelter in the draw below. The position of the 
other two companies at this time is not clear. Apparently Easy Company was still very 
close to its original area, in the process of being relieved by 3/29. Fox Company, which had 
been in the rear of George Company all day mopping up, was still somewhere behind 
Bair’s men. 

Late in the afternoon, Bair, Major Philip Morell, commander of the tanks with 
George Company, and Lieutenant Colonel Woodhouse held a conference at or near the 
junction of the road that ran north and south and the road that ran down the draw 
toward Hill No. 1. At this time Colonel Woodhouse ordered Lieutenant Bair to assault 
the three low hills at the end of the valley. Again the action is not entirely clear. 
Lieutenant Bair took one platoon of his men only, it appears, and with 11 tanks under 
the command of Major Morell drove down the valley. They passed between the two hills 
at the head of the valley and headed directly toward Sugar Loaf. They began to meet 
increasing rifle fire, but as they passed behind a little chocolate drop hill to their right, 
the Japanese seized by a sudden panic began to retreat throwing away their arms and 
leaving mortars and machine guns behind. Bair actually got four men up on Sugar Loaf, 
and frantically radioed to Woodhouse for reinforcements. Colonel Woodhouse, however, 
ordered him to withdraw. As the tanks began to retreat and the men with them, the Japs 
realizing how few men were in the attack came back to their posts and began a terrific 
fire. Two tanks were lost just below Sugar Loaf, but Major Morell got the crews out and 
assembled them near the rest of the tanks. An amtrac came up to evacuate the wounded, 
but almost as soon as it came up and wheeled, the driver was shot through the head. 
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Bair and Morell got the wounded piled on the tanks and started back, trying to keep the 
men as much as possible between pairs of tanks. Very slowly George Company disengaged. 

By the time that the withdrawal was complete and the companies dug in at the 
western end of the valley, George Company had been reduced to 75 men and officers 
including the headquarters group. 10 The lines for the night were circled about the 
head of the draw; George Company clung to the edge of the northern ridge; Easy 
Company was in the center; Fox Company which had been in reserve for the day, but 
had lost its captain, was linked in on the right with the 1/22. That night direct artillery 
fire down the draw wiped out one of its machine gun squads and nearly all of a rifle 
squad. On the left of Easy Company, 3/29 had taken over the old positions of 2/22 and 
maintained physical contact with the 1st Marine Division. That night Colonel Woodhouse 
sent in the notes that have been quoted, and gave Sugar Loaf its name. The tactical 
situation was clear; it was not yet obvious just how difficult it was going to be to secure 
the objective. 

Division attack orders for the 13 May called for the brunt of the attack to be carried 
by 2/22 down the corridor where George had ventured yesterday. Colonel Woodhouse 
called his three company commanders to the crossroads near his CP and explained 
the defensive position they were attacking. The hill that George Company had attacked 
was Hill No. 1; the hill to the north of it was Hill No. 3. Between the two hills and further 
to the southeast lay Hill No. 2, 7672 George, Sugar Loaf. The three hills formed a triangle, 
a formidable stronghold that had to be taken by a small force and yet was ideally placed 
to defeat such a force. 

By the next day 3/29 was to report a similar strongpoint at the head of their corridor 
which was the apex of a triangle formed by three hills, really ridges in 3/29’s sector. 

The plan for attack as Colonel Woodhouse laid it out was for Easy Company to push 
down the north side of the ridge above Naha; one platoon of Fox Company with tanks 
was to keep on their left and support the drive. On the left of the corridor the rest of 
Fox Company was to drive toward Hill No. 3 ; George Company, badly shot up and shaken 
the day before, was to remain in reserve near the CP. 

At this time it was growing difficult for the battalion commanders to oversee from good 
observation points just what their companies were doing and to direct them effectively. 
The many hills and ridges masked the view. For the 2/22 the only good observation point 
was on a spur jutting south from Queen Ridge, the long hill mass that divided the two 
corridors leading to Sugar Loaf and Crescent Hill. From this point Sugar Loaf was masked 
by Hill No. 3. The direct control of companies was made more difficult by another develop- 
ment that had been caused by the enemy’s constant use of artillery. Companies developed 
a system of administration very similar to that of battalions; that is, they kept a CP 
well behind the lines to provide supplies, to handle reserves, and to pass requests to the 
rear over wire. As the system developed, a company would move forward with the captain 
controlling the two platoons in assault, connected by wire, if possible to the rear echelon, 
certainly by radio. If the situation was static, the captain was fortunate if he had sound 
power phones and wire to his platoons; if the platoons were moving out, he had to depend 

ioThere are several things unexplained about this action: (1) It is not clear why George Company was 
so far in advance of the rest of the battalion. (2) The reasons for the sudden attack on Sugar Loaf late 
in the afternoon are not manifest. One of the survivors of George Company said that Lieutenant Bair 
told them they had to make the attack to relieve pressure on Easy Company. He was not sure of the position 
of Easy Company at the time. No replies have as yet been received from any of the officers of Easy Company. 
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on the little boxlike 536 radios which had an annoying habit of cutting out behind hill 
masses and failing altogether in wet weather. 11 

Well behind the front lines, in the shelter of a hill or in a hollow the executive officer 
of the company would gather his headquarters and establish a company dump. From 
this position he could send up reinforcements; he could handle the mortars; arrange 
for stretcher bearers, keep a steady line of communication to the regiment. 

As the companies moved out on the morning of the 13th they must be thought of 
as adopting this spread system of coordination. Easy Company marched up to the Reservoir 
Hill where 1/22 was holding its lines. They had been told that 1/22 was to make a coordin- 
ated attack down the ridge with them, 1/22 on the river side of the ridge. But 1/22 had 
no news of such a plan and Easy Company started down the ridge alone with the tanks 
and the Fox Company platoon on its left. 

The first advances were not difficult; they went warily along a grassy nose and then 
took two little round-topped bare hills ahead of it. But they had only one side of both 
the ridge and the hills. One man went up to the top of the second hill to see Naha and 
was shot between the eyes. The old axiom that the Japanese rifleman was a poor shot 
was not being proved there. At 300 yards and under he was a crack marksman. By noon 
the advanced platoon of the company was facing a long narrow wooded ridge which led 
to Hill No. 1. Between them and the ridge was a narrow defile down which a road ran 
to Naha. Lieutenant Harris took his men down across the defile fireteam by fireteam, 
each team clinging to the ridge a little farther down. This ridge was partially man-made 
with a trench system along its top; as the platoon moved down, it killed a few Japs; 
beside the platoon the tanks came under fire and some of the men along with them were 
killed with rifle bullets in the heart or head. The tanks ground along the road, but 
as the road turned down hill they met again a storm of fire that made them pull back. 
The heavy mortar shells began to fall around the tanks and on Easy Company, and they 
withdrew under the protection of machine guns firing from the grassy hill to the west. 
In the shelter of the defile they reorganized and attacked again. This time they managed 
to hold their position and Lieutenant R. E. Gaumnitz of the Fox Company platoon, took 
his men through their lines and tried to get up on Hill No. 1. It was now nearing dusk; 
already Easy Company had had to borrow belts of ammunition from a tank. Fox Company 
withdrew and Easy Company dug in near the west end of the ridge. Fox pompany was 
supposed to dig in facing Hill No. 1, but fire was so heavy that Lieutenant Gaumnitz 
wheeled his platoon back against the base of the ridge and stayed there. Across the 
draw the rest of Fox Company was about opposite them; there was no physical contact 
between the two, but they could cover most of the area by fire. 

During the night 12 Japs crept up to the lines; some of them got into the defile and 
slipped by to throw a grenade into a foxhole. The man on watch heard the grenade fall 
and tried vainly to pull his sleeping comrade out to safety before the grenade burst. 

By now Fox Company was the only one of three companies which had not suffered 
heavy losses, and as yet we had gained no permanent hold on important ground. The 

nit is apparent that much of our tactical success lay in the maintenance of communication both wire and 
sound. The heart of the communications system was the imperturbable wireman, moving up toward the 
front lines or along them with the unrolling reels of thin black wire along which in a very literal sense 
were to come food, ammunition, and reserve manpower. These wire men suffered heavy casualties without 
even the compensation of shooting back. According to the T/O they were supposed to carry carbines — 
which they couldn’t conveniently manage; some of them got hold of pistols; most of them went unarmed. 
At Sugar Loaf a wireman of the 4th Marines started across the bullet-beaten ground between him and 
an advanced platoon. A mortar shell exploded and tossed him through the air. A corpsman, crouching 
white-eyed in his foxhole, dashed out toward him, and the weary stretcher-bearers followed. He came 
back on the stretcher, smoking a cigarette, with a staring white bandage around the stump of a leg. 
“The he was saying, “have left me only one foot.” 
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next day and night were going to be the tremendous climax for the battalion. Lieutenant 
Gaumnitz was to initiate the attack on Sugar Loaf. 

Lieutenant R. E. Gaumnitz was one of the young men, familiar in the Corps, with 
such tremendous resources of power in them that it seemed as if they could never be 
killed. They survived lack of food, lack of sleep, long heart-breaking hours of constant 
activity, moving here and there among their men, and never wilted and never seemed 
tired, though their faces began to look old and haggard. They seemed to like to fight. 
They led their men into every scrap and followed them in every withdrawal to protect the 
rear. They were fierce about getting out the wounded. Lieutenant Gaumnitz was going 
to be killed the next day at dusk on the southern slope of Sugar Loaf. 

During 13 May, 3/29 had still been under the control of 2/22. Item Company, under 
Lieutenant John P. Stone, which had been in reserve, was this day committed to action 
and the three companies fought bitterly all day long without appreciable gains of ground. 
In the centre of the corridor down which they were to move was a long oval hill, its top 
level with the plateau around it, its base some thirty or forty feet below it. The hill was 
surrounded by narrow little defiles in which roads ran; on either side of the roads, tombs 
had been built into the steep walls. What How Company faced was really a little moated 
castle. The company had to take this hill before it could move down toward Sugar Loaf. 
George Company and Item Company moved out and around the hill to the base of the 
long ridge forming the southwesterly edge of the corridor. They clung there, but it was 
difficult for them to move forward since the hill behind them dominated all approaches 
down the corridor. 

During the day, Captain William P. Tomasello of How Company, had thrown one 
platoon across the upper end of the draw and into the remains of a village above it. 
They could not advance further against the hill, however. The other platoons of the 
company were dug in along the ridge facing the hill. That night the company was under 
heavy artillery fire; Captain Tomasello was temporarily disabled by the concussion of 
a shell that had landed near him. In the morning Captain Gamble, who had been with 
the forward platoon, came back to assume command. 

The 14th was the day assigned for 2/22 to take Hill No. 2, Sugar Loaf. Colonel Wood- 
house planned a coordinated attack on the three hills. On the right flank, Fox Company was 
to take Hill No. 1; on the left flank, Lieutenant Robert O. Hutchings with two platoons 
was to seize Hill No. 3, with the remnants of George Company to his rear affording what 
support they could. From the two hills an assault could be made on Hill No. 2 under the 
protection of supporting machine gun fire and with the aid of tanks. On the left George 
Company/29 under Captain Thomas I. Blanchet was to drive down their side of the ridge 
dividing the two corridors to protect the left flank of the battalion. 

On the right flank the attack did not go well. The plan was for Easy Company to 
hold on the east end of their wooded ridge to offer what fire protection they could. The 
tanks with infantry in support were to come down the road, around the nose and fire into 
the reverse of the hill; that is our forward slope. Lieutenant Gaumnitz and Lieutenant 
Bystry were to move out into the draw and rush the hill from the west. 

The platoon that followed the tanks down around the curve came under heavy fire; 
and as soon as Easy Company moved out, machine guns down the slope opened up. Out 
of the 50 men who went out with the tanks, only ten came back; a good part of the morn- 
ing was spent in getting casualties out to amtracs and evacuated. Lieutenant Gaumnitz 
had to lead his platoon as close as possible to the ridge and then gain the protection of its 
battered western end. As long as the men clung there they were safe; as soon as they 
tried to advance along the slopes or over the crest they came under heavy fire. 

On the other side of the draw Lieutenant Hutchings led his men forward with more 
success. To the north, George Company/29 began to move forward with them. Lieutenant 
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Hutchings kept machine guns on the ridge chipping at Hill No. 3 till his men were close 
to the base. He sent one squad up to the crest to stop any possible rush of Japanese and 
then started systematically to reduce the forward slope. As he moved around the forward 
base of the hill, the platoon came under the direct fire from anti-tank guns and fire 
from the caves. He finally stopped and rather than withdraw across the exposed space he 
had already traveled, took his wounded back over the top of the hill. One fire team which 
had gone ahead was cut off from Lieutenant Hutchings, but managed to circle the hill 
and get back. By 1800 the remnants of George Company and of Hutchings’ platoon were 
on top of the hill. 

During the afternoon Lieutenant Gaumnitz and Lieutenant Joseph Bystry had 
secured enough of Hill No. 1 so that they could attack Sugar Loaf. They twice went forward 
with tanks but could not get down past the open spaces commanded by guns and mortars 
from Horseshoe Ridge. Once a tank fell into a shell hole and was disabled; another tank 
was put out of action by a direct hit. Lieutenant Bystry was hit and evacuated. Lieutenant 
Gaumnitz consolidated the two platoons into one. At about this time Major Courtney 
returned to Hill No. 3. 

At dusk Lieutenant Gaumnitz made a final attempt which was successful. The men 
on Hill No. 3 saw him go past and on to Sugar Loaf, but then lost sight of him. To protect 
his rear Easy Company had taken over Hill No. 1. At about 2000, a runner from Gaumnitz’s 
platoon came over to Major Courtney to report that most of the platoon was killed or 
wounded and that Lieutenant Gaumnitz was dead. About ten men got back to Hill No. 1. 
Lieutenant Gaumnitz and Corporal Golar both had been killed by a mortar shell as they 
were covering the withdrawal with their carbines. Major Courtney reported to Colonel 
Woodhouse that he was taking the remnants of Geoge Company and of the one platoon of 
Fox Company up onto Sugar Loaf. There were about 40 men in all, Lieutenant Robert L. 
Nealon had charge of the men in George Company; Lieutenant Edward H. Peseley was in 
command of the Fox Company men and had Lieutenant Hutchings with him. They had 
one radio man with them, PFC Hart. They filed silently down the north slope of the 
hill they were on, and in the darkness crept across the valley between them and Sugar 
Loaf and onto its north slope. Up only 30 or 40 feet from the base they set up a strong- 
point: a machine gun with a fire team to support it and at the south end set up another. 
The two points were thinly connected. Below them the black valley was filled with 
wounded from the platoon of Lieutenant Gaumnitz. 

Major Courtney sent Lieutenant Hutchings and Lieutenant Peseley back to Hill No. 3 
to pick up an amtrac to evacuate the wounded. The two officers and the crew of the 
amtrac worked in the darkness getting the wounded aboard and took them back to the 
battalion CP. There they loaded the amtrac with grenades and small arms ammunition. 
Colonel Woodhouse had tried to get reinforcements for them, but all he got was 20 
replacements sent up from the Shore Party with two officers who had never seen combat 
before. The amtrac got safely back. 

While they were away, the Japanese had become aware of the fact that another body 
of Marines had moved onto the hill, since they had begun to use constant illumination. 
The mortars of George and Easy Companies threw up their little flares and there were 
some star shells from the ships. Instead of putting the reinforcements onto the lines 
where they were, Major Courtney decided that they would be better off on the top of 
the hill. Where they were, below the crest, they were receiving constant knee mortar shells 
and hand grenades that the Japanese were practically bowling down on them. 

They had casualties on the way up from falling mortar shells, but once they were 
on the crest; that is, just forward of the highest point of the hill, there was a period 
of comparative quiet. The men dug in rapidly; and the officers walked around and checked 
their positions. An old Marine, Sergeant Spenelli, took charge of the new replacements 
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and helped Lieutenant Hutchings place them. They were finally in position around 
midnight. For the most part they kept silent watch; they had stopped firing machine 
guns when they found that every burst of fire drew mortar shells. They were near enough 
to the edge of the forward slope so that they could stop the grenade throwing, but knee 
mortar shells began to fall with increasing intensity. Major Courtney was in a foxhole 
on the left flank when he was hit. He crouched as the shell fell but a fragment hit him 
in the neck and killed him instantly. Lieutenant Peseley was hit in the breast, but 
stayed in his foxhole and maintained control, though he kept fainting from loss of blood. 
They could do little for the casualties except take them to a sheltered position in a little 
hollow on the west side of the hill. 

At about 2000, Colonel Woodhouse called them up to say that he was sending up 
King Company/22 12 which he had been holding in reserve since late afternoon. At about 
0230 the men came up slowly past the southern slope of Hill No. 3. There could be no 
surprise in their approach under the constant illumination; they shouted “Friendly 
troops” from the valley below and climbed slowly up. Lieutenant R. Finke was in charge, 
but as he went toward Lieutenant Peseley’s foxhole a mortar shell killed him. Lieutenant 
Roe and Lieutenant Hutchings helped to distribute the men, but it was a bad time. 
One group of four or five men clustered together and froze as a knee mortar shell dropped 
in the middle of them. By 0400 there was a lull; Lieutenant Roe had gone into the fox- 
hole with Peseley and taken over command. Lieutenant Hutchings was by this time 
completely exhausted. He crawled into a hole with one of the men and asked him if he 
was sleepy. The man said he never wanted to sleep again. Hutchings was content and 
dropped off to sleep till daylight. 

Daylight brought no new hope, it made their position worse. From the Horseshoe 
Ridge below them and from Crescent Hill rifle and machine gun fire began to come in. 
They could do almost nothing. About 1000 Colonel Woodhouse called in to say that he 
was sending up a platoon from 2/29 to relieve them. Fox and George Companies were 
to gather up their casualties and leave immediately; King Company was to wait for 
the relief. The relief was difficult. The Japanese with daylight had discovered how 
few were the troops on the hill and they were massing all the fire they could, and from 
the caves under the forward slope men began to creep toward the crest. Lieutenant Roe 
dared to relieve only a small portion of his line at a time, getting his relief firmly in 
before he withdrew. The obvious transfer of men, easily observed by the Japanese, drove 
them to a new fury of attack. As Roe and Hutchings withdrew, they could see the platoon 
of Lieutenant George E. Murphy was already reeling back. They had lost the forward 
slope and the Japanese could creep almost up to them before throwing grenades. This 
is the end of the saga of 2/22 at Sugar Loaf. It was relieved that day by 3/22 and returned 
to reserve in the position above Naha which 3/22 had held. When it was withdrawn from 
combat the battalion had two hundred and eighty-six effectives. It had been in combat 
for four days. Most of its original officers were gone; battalion had been stripped of its 
staff to man the platoons of the companies; replacements had been set up from drafts, 
from shore parties, and from Division Headquarters. It had not taken Sugar Loaf; it still 
did not have the whole of Hill No. 1; it was maintaining only a precarious hold on Hill 
No. 3. It is difficult to put a finger on just what they did; it was something intangible. 
Fundamentally they did something tremendous; they broke the enemy’s spirit. The Jap- 
anese had always insisted that we won by sheer force of material strength. As long 
as they actually believed that, they could comfort themselves in defeat; they could keep 
the morale of the troops high. That is, they could still believe that man for man they were 
better and braver than the Americans. Already the Marines in the Pacific had begun to 

i2See the full report of King Company for this night in the notes at the end of the chapter. 
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make the Japanese fearfully unsure of himself, but before this there had always been 
excuses: We had caught him by surprise; we had used naval gunfire and planes 
before we sent on our infantry; we had outnumbered him. At Sugar Loaf all the comfort- 
ing excuses that the Japanese could offer to himself were gone. He had put good troops 
in fortified positions of his choosing; he had proved that these positions were invulnerable 
to mortar or shell fire. Now for the first time the Marines had come forward and face 
to face beaten him; they had beaten him actually with smaller numbers, with hand arms 
for the most part (remember at this point that tanks had not been successful in giving 
support to forward slopes and had been stopped by mines and anti-tank guns, and by sui- 
cide satchel charge teams). 

To a large extent this statement is conjecture; it can be supported by some state- 
ments of prisoners who were amazed but at the same time admiring of the way in which 
Marines followed up their artillery and mortar barrages and at their neglect of ele- 
mentary concealment. After Sugar Loaf this latter habit, the contempt or apparent con- 
tempt of concealment, or some of the principles of fire and movement could be called 
just bad training or neglect of training. That is when new replacements came into the 
line. But there was a reason for the boldness of the Marines in and before Sugar Loaf. 
They couldn’t use fire and movement. The Japanese tactics were designed to stop what 
could be called a formal attack. They had clean fields of fire surrounding every hill; they 
had carefully arranged cross fire of machine guns, and they had their mortars carefully 
calibrated to cover definite areas around the hills. It was, moreover, possible for them 
always to support a beleaguered garrison from other hills. Cautious movement forward 
could not be made; at a certain point in the advance, the troops would be pinned down 
and would have to withdraw. What the Marines did essentially was to make an approach 
march in the best defilade they could find and then break forward in sudden assault; 
they ran through machine gun fire — it can be done despite what the experts say; the 
bullets are, after all some thirty feet apart — they took the mortar shells and the at- 
tendant casualties; they withdrew only to attack again. In the Marines the Japanese 
met men as determined as themselves. They were doing just what the Japanese believed 
it was impossible to do. 

The story shifts now to the attempt of the isolated platoon of Lieutenant George 
Murphy to hold Sugar Loaf. Dog Company, under Captain Mabie, of which the platoon 
was a part, had left the battalion CP early that morning; it had a not too difficult task, to 
mop up behind 2/22. 

When Captain Howard L. Mabie reported to Major Glen E. Martin at the CP of 
2/22 he was ordered to send one platoon forward to the OP of 2/22 carrying grenades 
for further distribution. From what he could see of the situation, Captain Mabie was 
sure that the company would soon be committed to the front lines. He stayed at the 
2/22 CP to telephone his own Bn-3 and tell him that. When he got to the forward OP 
where Lieutenant George Murphy had taken his 3rd platoon, he found that the platoon 
was already on its way to Sugar Loaf. He got in touch ^with Murphy over the radio and 
asked him what the situation was. Murphy told him that he didn’t think he could hold 
the hill without supporting weapons. Captain Mabie did not know at this time that his 
platoon was relieving the companies of 2/22. To him from his post it looked as if his pla- 
toon was being abandoned on the hill. He could see the movement of troops coming back 
that were not his own. He asked Colonel Woodhouse for permission to withdraw. It was 
refused. 

In communication again with Murphy he told him that he would have to hold the 
hill. Later men from Murphy’s platoon said that Lieutenant Murphy actually gave the 
order to assault the hill with fixed bayonets. From the top they threw all the grenades 
they carried, 350 in all, and then began to feel acutely their helplessness. Murphy again 
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called back to Mabie and asked for permission to withdraw. He was told that he would 
have to hold the hill at all costs. Murphy reported that knee mortar shells were falling 
so heavily that he could not stay. That was the last they heard from him. Finally on 
his own initiative he ordered a withdrawal; the whole face of the hill was alive with the 
gray eddies of smoke from mortar shells and men were being killed or wounded faster than 
they could be moved or evacuated. Murphy, his pistol in his hand, covered the withdrawal 
as best he could; near the bottom of the hill he stopped to aid a wounded man and was 
fatally hit by a shell fragment. He turned, deliberately fired his pistol seven times up 
the hill, and then dropped down dead. 

As Murphy’s platoon retreated, Captain Mabie took the rest of the company forward 
to Hill No. 3 to cover the withdrawal and to set up an aid station. The Journal of 2/22 
records his conversation with Colonel Woodhouse. 

1136-D 29th to 6 

Request permission to withdraw. Irish George Murphy has been hit. Has eleven 
men left in platoon of original 60. 

1138 - 6 to D 29th 

You must hold! 

1143 - D 29th to 6 

Platoon has withdrawn. Position was untenable. Could not evacuate wounded. 
Believe Japs now hold ridge. 

1144 - 6 to D 29th 

Protect your unevacuated wounded. 

1230 - E 5 to 6 

Japs are trying to put 47mm gun on top of Sugar Loaf. Will have to fire regard- 
less of troops. 

1240 - D 29th to 6 

All wounded believed to be removed from Sugar Loaf. 

1500 - D 29th to 6 

Still evacuating wounded, send more smoke. 

1522 - D 29th to 6 

Men sent in for casualties returned safely. Brought out one man. Could not find 
any more. 

PISgt Henry Korkuc took over command and got out all the wounded he could find 
in two amtracs. 

The Japanese had by this time opened up with everything they had. Big guns from 
Shuri began to drive their shells into Hills 3 and 1 and troops apparently were assembling 
behind the crest of Sugar Loaf. The whole left flank of the Division was at this time 
wide open. George Company had been thrown off Crescent Hill and was clinging to what 
it called Charlie Hill, just to the north of Sugar Loaf. Back down the corridor the 1/29 
was moving up, and behind them on the ridge the 1st Marine Division was still held up 
behind Wana Draw. At this moment the Division could have lost all its gains. The attack 
never developed, however, though the fire fell heavily on the right flanks of Easy Com- 
pany/22 and 1/22. 

As the Journal records, the last wounded man was taken off early in the afternoon. 
From his position on the forward edge of Hill No. 3, Mabie had been watching Sugar 
Loaf through his glasses. He saw near the base of the hill a hand waving persistently but 
feebly; he knew that one wounded man was left. PISgt Korkuc took charge of a four 
man rescue team, and by dint of throwing much smoke they got the man out. 

When 2/22 was relieved, D/29 was relieved with it and returned to the Battalion 
bivouac area above the Asa-Kawa. 
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The Division failed in its first attempt to take Sugar Loaf. It had attacked down the 
long ridge above Naha and tried to encircle and cut off the enemy’s forces from the south. 
That is, it had followed the sound tactical plan of driving down a ridge and endeavoring 
to take the enemy on the flank while it held on the left. (See the diagram) 

The emphasis now shifted to the left flank, where until now the main effort had been 
to maintain contact with the 1st Marine Division. As the 3/29 endeavored to maintain 
control with both the 1st Marine Division and 2/22, its lines had stretched; George Com- 
pany had pulled forward down Queen Ridge; How Company was still locked in struggle 
before the hill at the mouth of the corridor. Item Company entered the lines between 
the two. Though it worked through the burned village behind the hill How Company was 
assaulting, Captain Blanchet still had to keep his company close to Queen Ridge. He 
could not drive down the corridor itself. The trouble was that the progress of the 1st 
Marine Division was much slower than had been expected. The lines on the left waited 
for the 1st Marine Division to take the high ground ahead of them before they pushed 
down the draw in front of them toward the formidable Crescent Hill. 

Much has been written of the bitter defense of Sugar Loaf, but little about Crescent 
Hill which was in some ways more formidable than Sugar Loaf. Crescent Hill was named — 
as are many terrain features by men who saw only one side of the hill. Its reverse slope 
is a long arc with its concave side facing down the corridor. Actually it is a queer T-shaped 
ridge. 

From the stem of the T the Japanese could deliver fire on the crest of the hill and 
enfilade any troops trying to attack the forward slope. At the base of this slope were two 
47mm antitank guns. The hill to the rear dominated Crescent Hill. The Shuri bastion 
hung above it and gave direct observation. It was, in fact, barely 800 yards from the hill. 
Some 500 yards north of the hill was the long ridge known as Charlie Ridge, from the 
company that took it. The draw between Charlie Ridge and Crescent Hill was covered 
by fire from two conical hills at its end. In short Crescent Hill could not be attacked 
frontally until Charlie Ridge was taken. If it were taken it would be almost impossible to 
hold until the Shuri Hill was conquered. The hill first came into- the zone of action of 
3/29. The conquest of the corridor itself devolved on 1/29, which entered the lines on 14 
May. The 3rd platoon of Able Company, under Lieutenant Warren B. Watson, came up on 
the left of How Company, still on the edge of the sunken road before the hill it was trying 
to take. Just then it was in severe trouble. A platoon leader had gone down into the draw 
with two squads and had disappeared. The company could not get in touch with him. A 
runner was sent after the squads but he too never was heard from. Able Company had 
succeeded in getting two tanks in through the territory of the 1st Marine Division. The 
tanks came down the road; the infantry with them were wounded or killed but the sur- 
vivors managed to seal the caves and get out the wounded. Captain Gamble could now 
take his company over the draw. Item Company got tanks in behind its lines and together 
the two companies cleaned out the burned village. 13 

The two battalion commanders, Lieutenant Colonel Erma A. Wright, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Jean W. Moreau, now set boundaries for their battalions in the corridor; the rail- 
road tracks were roughly to be the right flank of 1/29. 

The night of 14 May artillery fire increased in intensity; the Japanese were pulling 
out down toward Crescent Hill, and as they left, their artillerymen were free to fire 
down the western end of the corridor. Here, at the end of the corridor where the road 
ran down to the Asa-Kawa, was a protected little canyon among jumbled small hills; the 

13 Of invaluable aid in cleaning out this troublesome pocket was the work of the 4.2 chemical mortars 
attached to the battalion. On this particular day their fire was placed in the desolated village in the draw 
and the intense volume of fire impressed all the Marines who watched it. The work of these mortars 
contributed materially to driving out the enemy. 
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canyon was lined with tombs and in the tombs there were set up the battalion CP’s. They 
were from now on under constant bombardment. It was practically direct fire about 2000 
yards. The sharp faces of the tombs on the side away from the guns offered fairly effective 
protection, but the shells hit on the crests of the hills, in the little rice paddies beyond 
them. Men lived among the constant exploding of shells that shook the ground under 
their feet. During the day the firing was sporadic; at the early evening it increased to 
a terrific tempo. Numerous azimuths had been taken on the gun flashes and our batteries 
had thrown hundreds of shells trying to knock out the cannon, called Pistol Pete by 
tradition dating from Guadalcanal. They did not succeed. Our dispersion patterns could 
not break open the concrete casements which hid the guns. The cannon continued to fire 
till well after we had passed the Asato River. 

Division by now had determined to make the assault without waiting for the 1st 
Marine Division. The whole burden of the attack rested on 1/29. How, Item, and George 
Companies were linked down along Queen Ridge. From Sugar Loaf the Japanese were 
threatening a counterattack. In the morning, (9:15 A.M.,) Captain Heiden took his com- 
pany through the lines of Able Company and assaulted Charlie Ridge. 

This wide, long ridge lay across the front; near the east end was a little pinnacle. As 
the company moved down the railroad tracks they came under fire from the ridges in 
front of the 1st Marine Division. They rushed the hill from the west end, where a nose 
came down nearly to the tracks. The first time they were driven back by grenades. They 
fell back, reorganized, and went up the hill again. This time they got to the top of the 
ridge and halfway along it. They had the partial protection of a Japanese trench system 
but they could not move along the ridge without coming into the line of direct fire from 
Crescent Hill and from the ridge beyond. The men were badly shaken and feeling desper- 
ate, as grenades still came over. At this moment Captain Heiden came clambering up 
the hill with his open cartridge belt clashing, walking alongside the trench in his 
haste. The men quieted down and held. Later that day Captain Heiden was wounded 
and evacuated and Captain Ramsay took the company. 

After the first rapid expansion of the Corps after Guadalcanal, promotion had been 
slow. Many of these young company commanders now at Okinawa had seen service at 
Guadalcanal as lieutenants. Some had done duty at Samoa in the earliest periods of the 
war. But no man who entered the service as a second lieutenant after the war began had 
as yet been made a major. So these young men, now company officers, were in large part 
the hardy survivors of a great crop of lieutenants who had been wounded or killed or 
shifted to jobs other than the line. Many of them had been through at least three opera- 
tions and they knew their jobs. Older men in the Corps might shake their heads a little 
dubiously and deplore the rapid advancement — but these were the young men who were 
winning the war, they and the troops who followed them. 

Captain Charles P. DeLong, CO, Baker Company, 22nd Marines, had been nearly 36 
months overseas. He had been at Samoa, Eniwetok, Guam, and now Okinawa. He had been 
badly wounded in the arm by a shell fragment, but the doctors thought they could save 
the arm. He was going back to California. 

Captain Walter E. Jorgensen had been CO of Item Company, 29th Marines. He had 
eight times trained a company and had been at Guadalcanal, Tarawa, Saipan, and Okin- 
awa. He was now suddenly executive officer of his battalion. He had been out over 30 
months. 

Captain Lyle E. Specht still wore the camouflage “good luck” jacket that he first put 
on at Tarawa, had seen his company at Saipan dwindle to 25, and was to receive his 
first wound in two days. He carried an ocarina with him which he played with bravado 
at odd times. He looked as if he were about 20. 
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Tanks Evacuate Casualties From Sugar Loaf Hill. 
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Captain Martin J. Sexton, CO, King Company, 3rd Battalion, 4th Marines, had joined 
the 3rd Raider Battalion at Samoa and been at Bougainville, Emirau, and Guam. 

Captain Lawrence S. Bangser, CO of Charlie Company, 1st Battalion, 4th Marines, 
had been part of the 2nd Raider Battalion. He had scouted behind Japanese lines at 
Bougainville and counted Japanese troops at Kakile. He had gone through Guam. 

For a good many of them this was the only life they had known in the outside world. 
Some had left college in their sophomore years; others had gone directly from college into 
the Corps. They had survived the most dangerous period of their training as 2nd Lieu- 
tenants and were now in a position hardly more safe. They had the care of the 245 men 
under them. Through them came requests for air strikes and artillery fires. They had to 
know the capabilities of machine guns and mortars. They had to maneuver men in their 
zone of action. On their shoulders rested ultimately the responsibility for casualties. A 
captain is an officer without a staff. He must see to the disposition of every last man 
in his company; he must make all the final decisions. During combat a captain hardly 
eats or sleeps or has time to dig a foxhole. He sleeps in snatches, eats when he can, and 
grows more haggard every day. 

Heiden’s men, then, clung to their ridge. Captain Specht brought his company up 
along the railroad track, and sent one platoon up on a long ridge behind Charlie Company 
to cover the draw that led down to the tracks. Now before the division could seize either 
of the two hills, was the time for the Japanese to counterattack down the Asa-Kawa basin 
where the Tst Marine Division was maintaining only a tenuous contact with the 6th 
Marine Division. Two battalions of Japanese troops thrown down this corridor could cut 
the ridge, destroy our communications and snap our supply lines. 

On this same day, when 2/22 had been thrown back from Sugar Loaf, there had been 
the threat of such action which was finally broken by heavy artillery fire. It may be that 
our terrific concentrations of fire prevented the Japanese commander from attempting 
to stem our advance by counterattack during the day, but it is puzzling to note that only 
once during this whole period of the fighting around Sugar Loaf was a counterattack 
made at night, and that was to secure lost ground. Why General Ushijima did not follow 
the standard procedure of the Japanese night attack when his opportunities were so great 
can be explained possibly by his confidence in his defenses, but more probably by his 
entire lack of intelligence of our numbers. He had of course, knowledge of our movements, 
but he could not know or did not know that at most periods during this time only two 
companies stood between him and the sea. 

There was more artillery fire during the night but no counterattack. There were a 
few more wounded. Up here in this narrow churned-up valley, amtracs were again being 
used to carry up supplies and to carry back the wounded. There was a road of sorts leading 
along the southern ridge of the corridor but bridges were blown or unsafe and in the fields 
there were ditches. The amtracs could go where no truck or even jeep could venture; they 
could carry immense loads; the great empty deck could be loaded with stretchers carrying 
wounded. Finally the steel sides offered some protection against flying shell fragments, or 
even against spent bullets. Behind the companies the amtracs were rolling up, rocking 
across draws where AT guns fired at them, crawling up behind hills. A good many were hit; 
many under the heavy grinding of daily runs were breaking down. Presently when the 
rains started they were to be the only means of transportation. 

The 16th was the first day on which a concentrated attack was to be made. We had 
taken the outer bastions of the defense fronting both Half Moon (Crescent Hill) and 
Sugar Loaf. Now across a front of 1000 yards, five companies were going in against the 
two hills. The main objective was Sugar Loaf Hill. Item Company /22 was to take that 
with the aid of tanks, striking in from the northeast. On the right, Love Company /22 
was to drive along the ridge it was on and cover the right flank. To the left George Com- 
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pany/29 was to seize the east end of Half Moon. On the very left Baker Company /29 
was to clean out the draw and village in front of the ridge Charlie Company /29 was on 
and then turn south to aid George Company. 

Things went badly from the first; on the right flank Love Company advanced down 
the ridge and came under heavy fire from the Horseshoe Ridge in front of them and the 
hillside on their right. They moved along the east side of the ridge, cleaning out caves 
and destroying an AT gun, but they could not go forward. 

In the center Item Company was long delayed. There were Japs on the top of Sugar 
Loaf setting up mortars and there was long artillery preparation. In the afternoon when 
the attack was supposed to start, the tanks which were coming up to the support of the 
company got unaccountably lost, and had to be turned back from the hill on which Love 
Company had made its attempt; it was 1600 before the company had crossed the draw 
and had started up Sugar Loaf. The 3rd platoon was to attack the east slope; the 2nd 
platoon was to cross in front of the hill and rush the western nose. Under the fire of 
tanks which blasted the top of the hill the two platoons got to the top easily but as soon 
as they reached it they came under immediate machine gun fire from the long slope be- 
hind Crescent Hill and from Horseshoe Ridge behind Sugar Loaf. They could not go for- 
ward over the hill because of the massed Japs and the severity of the fire from below. As 
they lay in holes hastily scraped out or in the foxholes dug two days before by the 2/22 
the Japanese started to throw hand grenades timing them so that they burst in the air 
over the troops. There were immediate and heavy casualties. 

It was the same scene that had been repeated before. The Japanese on the reverse 
slope could not be dislodged by mortar or artillery fire; the tanks could not creep around 
the west side of the hill without coming under the fire of antitank guns from behind and 
in front; and no infantry who tried to accompany them could live very long. The air 
crackled with messages up and down the battalions. Love Company /22 had removed its 
wounded under cover of smoke, but the company still lay in a cloud of smoke that the 
Japanese continued to pour on them. 3/22 wanted to know if 3/29 could tie in to give 
them greater support; 3/29 clinging desperately with George Company to the very edge 
of Crescent Hill radioed back that they themselves would have to draw back. 1/29 had 
tried to drive down the draw between Crescent Hill and Charlie Ridge but had itself been 
thrown back. Under machine gun fire from Hill No. 3 the two platoons of Item Company 
managed to pull back; under smoke Colonel Wright got the remnants of George Company 
back into defilade. Nothing had been accomplished save possibly a weakening of the de- 
fenders. Long after the battle had surged past Sugar Loaf, it was possible to see how the 
Japanese could hold so tenaciously to a reverse slope defense. Two thirds of the way up 
the Japanese reverse slope, a narrow terrace curved across the hill. On the terrace there 
had once been shallow tombs; these had been supplemented by man-made caves. In the 
caves the Japanese could sit out any bombardment; from the terrace they could throw 
both hand grenades and knee mortar shells. Great caves opened at the bottom of the hill 
into which replenishments could be fed to crawl up to the higher levels. 

Baker Company /29 had had the roughest day of all the companies involved. Early in 
the morning Colonel Jean W. Moreau had taken Captain Jason B. Baker, the CO of Able 
Company, and Lieutenant Charles P. Gallagher, who was CO of Baker Company, to his 
OP and had shown them what he wanted to do. Baker Company was to use nearly a com- 
pany of tanks to sweep the village in front of Charlie Ridge so that Charlie Company 
could come over the summit and drive toward Crescent Hill. Immediately the company 
faced east it came under fire from the defenders of Shuri itself; they were only about 
800 yards from the rugged folds of the ridge which was the anchor of the Ushijima line 
and the very nerve center of the defensive set-up. 

Lieutenant Gallagher planned to move three tanks across the railroad tracks and 
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into a little defilade at the head of the draw where they could fire at the farther slopes 
of Crescent Hill. The eight remaining tanks would come down the railroad tracks, line 
up abreast, and move down through the village supported by infantry; the tanks were 
told to go as near to the forward slope of the hill as they could. The fire teams of Lieu- 
tenant Robert H. Neff’s platoon were distributed along the cut in the railroad tracks to 
pick up the tanks as they went past. As soon as the tanks came into the clear at the 
bottom of the draw Neff had been defending, they came under antitank gun fire and 
heavy mortar shells, but no tank was seriously hit, and the fire teams with the tanks 
ducked close to the turning treads and escaped injury from the mortar shells even when 
they fell on the broad backs of the tanks. Gallagher had been told that George Company 
was to move off at 0800 and he waited in partial shelter for their columns. When they 
did not appear, he called up Colonel Moreau and was told to drive ahead anyway. The 
tanks moved out, but they drifted down hill from the ruins. Snipers fired from the for- 
ward slope of the hill, and machine guns began to rattle from Crescent Hill and from the 
ridges at the end of the draw. The tanks could not offer any protection to the men follow- 
ing them here because the fire came from so many directions. They tried most of the 
morning to go on through, but couldn’t. Finally Lieutenant Gallagher got permission to 
withdraw the men and the tanks pulled back to reload with machine gun ammunition. 
That was the last order of Colonel Moreau. A heavy artillery shell exploded in the OP and 
blew off one leg. His runner got him to safety. Major Robert P. Neuffer, executive officer 
of 2/29, was sent up to take over the battalion. Captain Specht came back that evening 
and the company went over to its old positions. That was the end of the 16th. The con- 
certed attack had failed because over that long line it was almost impossible for bat- 
talions to move together — and it was no country in which maneuver could be tried. It 
was assault pure and simple. 

There was still a fresh battalion of the 29th, the 2nd, and that was committed on the 
17th. The plan was to strike and hold on the left; then having secured the left flank 
to rush and conquer Sugar Loaf Hill. The remnants of How and Item Companies were 
to assault the western nose of Crescent Hill; Able Company /29 was to drive down the draw 
as Baker Company had done the day before, and then wheel right to protect the left 
flank of 3/29. The idea of taking Crescent Hill and then driving forward had been aban- 
doned; the theory of the attack was simply to neutralize the slopes of the hill long enough 
for Easy Company of the 29th to encircle and cut off Sugar Loaf. 

This plan called for three different companies to attack fanlike from the end of 
the draw. The attacks were not simultaneous; the success of the maneuver depended 
on Able Company. This time the tanks moved close to the hill and through the village, 
but progress was slow. The Japanese lay hidden among the stones and ruined walls till 
tanks were nearly on them and then they threw grenades. Men wheeled out of line and 
fell with fragments blown into their bodies. Toward afternoon the forward slope was clear 
and Charlie Company could move. It began cautiously to struggle toward the little hills 
on the eastern ridge. Lieutenant Watson and Lieutenant Stone got their men lined up 
for the assault. Captain Alan Meissner with Easy Company came up behind Able Company 
and laid his plans for the capture of Sugar Loaf in the protection of the western end 
of the burned village. In all previous attempts there had been no attempts to circle 
or envelope the hill. Captain Meissner had a tank officer with him and wanted to send 
three tanks down the railroad tracks and around the forward slope of Sugar Loaf. 
Between Crescent Hill and Sugar Loaf there was a deep cut; beyond that cut was a fill 
that curved on down the valley. The tank officer did not want to take his tanks down 
through the cut and onto the fill which would limit his maneuverability. The tanks 
remained in the little valley between Sugar Loaf and Charlie Hill. Meissner determined 
to send his first attack down through the cut and up the forward slope. The 2nd platoon 
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